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KNOCKER is the most prominent feature of a door, focusing the attention of 

everyone who approaches. Sargent Door Knockers include designs appropriate 

for every type of door on which a knocker can be suitably used. They are carefully 
made of finest metals and form a handsome adornment. 

Sargent Hardware combines beauty: and artistic quality with the utmost in practical 
service. Its use throughout a building is a guarantee of quality that adds to the selling 
value and an insurance against repair cost. 

Sargent Designs include several examples of each period and school of architecture 
to harmonize with any style of building. 

Write for the illustrated Sargent Book of Designs—mailed free—and ask 


your architect to confer with you in the selection of harmonious hardware. 
Our Colonial Book, illustrating patterns of this period, will be sent on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 147 Leonard Street, New York 
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The Famous Caxton Series: New Editions: 


A Series of Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics 








Printed in large, clear type, with photogravure frontispiece, and in many cases with illus- 
trations by the best artists in black-and-white, with specially designed end-papers. Each 
volume bound in limp lambskin. 16mo. $1.25 net. 


Bacon’s Essays. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Jonson, Ben. Plays. 
Boswell, Life of Doctor Johnson. Coleridge. Poems. Lamb’s Letters. 
2 vols. Dante. Vision. Carey’s trans- Marlowe. Plays and Poems. 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. lation. Milton. Poems. 
Poems. 2 vols. De Quincey. Confessions. Pepys. Diary. 
Burns, Robert. Complete Evelyn’s Diary. ‘oe. Tales. — 
Poems. Hawthorne. New England Scott. Poems. 
Byron. Poetical Works. 3 Romances. Shakespeare. Plays. 3 vols. 
Vols. Homer. Iliad. Chapman. Shelley. Poems. 
Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobi- Homer. Odyssey. Chapman. Sterne. Novels. 
ography. Ingoldsby Legends. Walpole. Letters. 














On the Backwaters of the 
Nile 


By the Rev. A. L 
M A., author of * 
mar of the Gang 
net, 


This intensely interesting book em- 
bodies the experiences and observations 
of ten years among the outlying tribes 
of the Uganda Prvtectorate, picturing 
the life of races still savage in the agi- 
tation of a first contact with ‘other 
customs," “* other minds."’ 


KITCHING, 
‘An Outline Gram- 
guage.’" $3.50 


By Desert Ways to Baghdad 


By LOUISA JEBB, (Mrs. Wilkins). 
With a map and 74 illustrations 
JSrom photographs taken by the 
Author, Cheap Edition. $1.50 net. 
“*Miss Jebb has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. In this record of pilgrimage 
by ways to Baghdad she has been 
able, by careful observation of the pass- 
ing phase, the panorama of life le‘surely 
unfolded, to soak into her pages the 
very sense and flavor of the East. 
One of the mos: entertaining and most 
illuminative books of Eastern travel that 
have recently been issued 
=i he Nation, 


Alone in West Africa 


By MARY GAUNT. J/lustrated. 
$3.75 net. 


Beginning with an overland jour- 
ney along the Gold Coast, she turned 
inland by canoe up the Volta River, and 
then, by paths that none but one white 
man had traversed, crossed hilly country 
into- the German territory of Toga. 
Then she visited the sleeping-sickness 
camp at Mount Klutow, journeyed 
through Ashanti, then Sunyani, the 
heart of the rubber forests. The result 
is a graphic and exciting narrative illus- 
trated from a splendid ion of 
photographs. 


Ranching, Sport and Travel 


By THOMAS CARSON. With 16 

illustrations. $3.00 net. 

Mustang-hunting. broncho bust'ng, 
shooting scrapes, cattle-stea'ing, sport, 
natural history, Indian incidents in Ari- 
zona and Mexico form the principal 
part of this entertaining book. But a 
chapter on tea-planting gives a good 
idea of processes and of a planter’s life ; 
and those on travel. covering many 
parts of the world, though condensed, 
include nothing but interesting infor- 
mation. 


The Religions of Modern Syria 











and Palestine 


By - Frepertc Jones BLitss, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65. 


The writer gathered his material as large- 
ly as possible at first hand—by questioning 
in their native tongue the priests and elders 
of the five Christian churches of modern 
Syria and Palestine, and of the Mohamme- 
dan church. The result is not only a schol- 
arly exposition full of valuable information, 
but a fresh, warm, and human description 
of the religions of living men. 





Ph, D. 


The Sources of Religious Insight 


By Jostan Royce, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Harvard University. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid $1.35. 

The distinguished author reasons for be- 
lief in a divine scheme of the universe that 
includes the salvation of man. His method 
is such as to render his argument valuable 
to every thoughtful person irrespective of 
the particular form of his faith or scep- 
ticism; for he relies not at all on theo- 
logical doctrines or religious creeds, but 
purely upon the experiences of human life. 


The Christian Hope 


A Study in the Doctrine of Immortal- 
ity. By Wm. ApAms Brown, D. D., 
Ph.D. 75c. net. Postpaid 83c. 

Gives in clear and simple language an 
account of the rise, history and present 
status of the hristian’s 
hope of a fu- ture life. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





Japan of the Japanese 


A New Volume in the Countries and 
Peop.es Series. 
By J. H. LONGFORD. $1.50 net, 


An able, graphic description of the 
Japanese people, their country and 
their life, which aims first of all to make 
the reader ac d with the Jap 
personality. 





BAEDEKER’S 
INDISPENSABLE GUIDES 


The Mediterranean, Seaports and Sea 
Routes, including Madeira, the Ca- 
nary Islands, the Coast of Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia, With 38 maps 


and 49 plans. 1911. . . $3.00 net 
Eastern Alps. . . . 3 00 met 
London 1.80 net 
The Rhine 2.40 net 


The United States, with an excursion 
into Mexico. Fourth edition, com- 
Fame revised, rewritten, and en- 


rged. With 33 maps and 48 
eee 6 'e oe ere $4.50 net 
MM se «a «¢# € eo 4 & @ $1.80 
Alps (Eastern) . . 4... 3.00 
Autifia .. 2. se we eee 2.40 
Belgium and Holland . ooo 
Berlin andits Environs .. . -90 
Mee wet we eee 4.50 
France (Northern) . . . . . 2.25 
France(Southern) . . . . . 2.70 
Germany (Northern) . . . . 2.40 
Germany (Southern) . ...- 1.80 
Germany (Rhine) . . . . . 2.40 
Great Britain . . . . .. + 3.00 
Gems os ew es we esos 2.40 
Italy (from the Alps to Naples). 2.40 
Italy (Northern). . ... . 2.40 
Italy (Central’and Rome . . 2.25 
Italy (Southern) and Sicily . . 1.80 
London andits Environs. . . 1,80 
Mediterranean. . oe « « 3.60 
Norway and Guede cece e 8 
PalestineandSyria .°. . . 4.20 
Paris andits Environs .. . . 1.80 
Spainand Portugal. ... . 4,80 
Switzerland . ..+.+s . 2.40 
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I] REAL ESTATE 


Home Study Courses Summer Homes i % 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under profes- h 
sorsin H rva.d, Brown Cornell and Icacling colleges. on the 
demic ana mal ang Cll Ge Agricultural, Commercial, 
Rormal and Civil ervie ce Departments. 


Teachers and 
Service an FM 
250 PaGE CATALOG FREE, WRITE TO-Day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Prof, Genung, English, 28 Bosse Place, Springfield, Mass 














THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
of the 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Entrance examinations June 11, “id. one year course for Gro. T. EpDwarps 
cer cate. o year course or oma. 
Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 476 Fifth Avenue, REAL ESTATE 


for descriptive circular. 
432 Congress St., Portland, Maine 














ee a _|NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Farms, Residential Places, 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors ° 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 20 Furn ished H ouses, 


- From $300 to $3,500 
DIV-A-LET DIVISION BY LETTERS | - & GREEN, Real Estate, New Canaan, Conn. 


oan - wo pat bye extant! Mental arith- aiid te 
o e pha apted to parties or f i- urnished houses to 
yidual amusement. Just the thing for couvalesconts and NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT rent for the sea- 
“shut-ins.”” W. H. aa. Originator and Publisher, 141 son, from $250 to $2,500, in this delightful town of 1,500 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. feet altitude; finest scenery, pure water and perfect sew- 


erage. All kinds of Real Estate propositions for sale. 
JOSEPH N. COWLES. 


CHEAPER TAN EVER | ESSEX-on-LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Sesivt; ic 


also yenens Iron Picket Woneon cated village 
Gates, Etc. a house, to rent for $200 for the season. Open fireplaces, 

P & Fence Co., modern -plumbing. Completely furnished. For particulars, 
1120 E. 24th St., Indianapolis, Ind, address J. B BURNHAM, 111 Broadway, New York. 


A Cyclopedia of Current Events 


Bind your back numbers of THE INDEPENDENT 
yourself and add a new book of reference to your 
library. 

A binder in black cloth, stamped with gold, 
will be sent postpaid for 45 cents. 

Send 45 cents for a Binder and Try it 



































THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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“ for a trip to 
E BEST TOURS Make your plans now p 
UROPE Sestrates| SWITZERLAND 
Mioventh Season. Cirou “ Write for the collection of interesting illustrated booklets, 
CHAPMAN TOURS, - - - * - Elmira (D), N.Y. | maps and Hotel Guide, which will be gladly sent tree by 


the Swiss Travel Bureau. 


EUROPE tai wore tyyaig Motus | ER SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
and Orien' 7 Send for x - 241 Fifth Avenue (Dept. C.3), New York. 
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J, P. Graham ‘a 





May 80, J 29 
Earope via Mediterranean ¥4y 30. June 8. 12, 2 


$3850 $800. 20 Madetra, e 
{ifoote” Carlo, ey pindetra, — 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E, Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE Four months, $1,000. Sailing June 18. 

Party limited to six. Delightful itinerary. 
Travel with comfort and Jeisure. Seven ne Ex- _ 
perienced conductor. References. MISS M. A. LITTLE, 
55 East 93d St., New. York City. BIG DROP A POSTAL. 


wt. ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS 1 BARGAINS IN 


OLYMPIC GAN Acs = New 

















Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 


The Pilgrim Tours publications. Thousands of brand new books 


of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 








rx eae Jo) OMNES EUROPE halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Attractive Itineraries. Best Management. Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
Small Parties. For Booklet address tion 
306 Washington St., Boston. ‘ 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agts. New York. THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. Detroit. San Francisco. 128 South 18th Street - - Philadelphia 














TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 
From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 


SS. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing fro 
San Francisco, Saturday, May 18th, 1912 
8S. _—s Rett Triple Screw Turbine, "21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Saturday, 
une t 
SS. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Saturday, July 6th, 1912. 
(Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 
SS. rg ee RU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons,. 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Friday, July 
12th, b 
Stop-overs allowed at aH ports. Service and cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. Equipped 
with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all other modern 
improvements for safety and comfort. 
AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write for Schedule and Information. 
W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Manager, A. E. RENNIE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg, ep Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
R. C. NICHOL, 1432 Bway, N. Y., Gen, Bastern Agent. Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
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IDYLEASE INN 
Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT. 
Delightful during spring months. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Let us send you our booklet. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 





OAK COURT HOTEL jams hotel votable for 
a quiet air of domesticity and homelike atmosphere. 
Also E. E. SPANCENBERC, Manager 


THE SHOREHAM S22!N¢ -4¥5 seact, new sensty 





THORNDYKE HOTEL 4jj22é550%" 547 
AQUIDNECK HOTEL **¥rort ovens 


Booklets—P. H. HORGAN, Newport, R. I. 


POCONO MANOR ,,cOTafsce 
open all year 
Under management of Friends. 1,800 feet above sea 
level. Steam heated, baths en suite, sun parlor, library; 
fine scenery, dry and exhilarating atmosphere. ‘ 
DENGLER, Mgr., Sasene Manor P. O.,. Monroe Co., Pa. 

















HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 


= 7 sie © od 














THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 
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HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2. With Bath $3. l 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4, 5 774 upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 
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New Shirtings 
At “The Linen Store” 


. We have now in stock a most attractive assortment 'of the above ma- 
Reg. Trade Mar\ terjals. 


The fabrics are of fine texture and the colors are guaranteed. We 


specially recommend these Shirtings for Ladies’ Dresses, Waists and Chil- 

dren’s garments, as well as Men’s Shirts, Pajamas, etc. 
The assortment includes Imported French Printed Percale, English, Scotch, French 
and Austrian Madras, Imported Oxfords in plain colors and Striped effects; Russian 
Cords, Fancy Crepes, Printed and Embroidered Batiste in light weights. All 32 inches 


wide. Prices range from 28c to &5c yd. 


Mercerized Silk and Cotton Fabrics, the correct materials for soft Shirts, in a wide variety 


of exclusive patterns. 32 inches wide. 


65¢ to $1.00 yd. 


Washable Habutai Silk, in a range of staple and novelty effects. 32 inches wide. Special 


$1.00 yd. 


Peau-Ram, a new Shirting fabric resembling Crepe de Chine. White and colors. 32 inches. 


$2.00 yd. 


White and Natural Color Silks, in the various weights, 85c to $2.75 yd. 
Flannel Shirtings of All Wool, Silk and Wool and the well-known Viyella (unshrinkable) 


Flannel in extensive varieties. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 5th Ave. and Mth St., N. Y. 








YOU CAN SAVE MONEY AT THE 


THudobahes Repositories 


On the Purchase of 


PLEASURE VEHICLES 


Of Every Description. 


Largest Assortment in New York 
All Brand New, Stylish, Up 
to Date, Received Direct from 
the 
Great Factories 


All Work Fully Guaranteed. 
Immediate Delivery. 


Harness for Every Purpose. 


Huclobaios 


136-146 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 














Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Payable in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


Wale Of ...ceccccccccccccccs $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
GEE. GE nc anicccceecesescces 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period.. 


f 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


CE Wi netcdnkwgeesansdoes 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 

RE waniecatenesevrdnades 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

ME S40tiea dbo nececeuswadtenae 7:405,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

a er ere 21,703,538.85 


13,465,923.62 
The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 
, For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A, A. Raven, President, 

CorNneLtus Expert, Vice-President, 

WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 

Cuartes E, Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

Joun H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton FLoyp-Jones, Secretary. 
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Survey of the World 


Sixteen hundred and 
thirty-five lives were lost 
in the sinking of the 
White Star Liner “Titanic” at 2.20 a. m. 
April 15. The bodies of a large num- 
ber of victims have been found by the 
cable steamer ““Mackay-Bennett.” The 
“Titanic” is the thirtieth steamship to 
have met her end off Newfoundland 
since 1837. Her bulkheads only served 
to delay her sinking after she had torn 
her side out on the submerged ledge or 
spur of an iceberg sighted toc late by 
her look-outs. The water which entered 
her wounds exploded her botlers and 
broke up the ship. As we stated last 
week this steamer—laid down at Belfast 
and the largest ever launched—was mak- 
ing her maiden voyage, Southampton to 
New York. She carried over 2,300 per- 
sons, had cost $10,000,000, and carried 
$420,000 cargo and 3,423 sacks of 
mail—all lost. J. Bruce Ismay, manag- 
ing director of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company (controlling the 
White Star Company), one of the few 
survivors among the male passengers, 
denies that the ship was trying to estab- 
lish a record; but the speed maintained 
on the fatal night was from 21 to 23 
knots, tho the ship’s officers knew ice- 
bergs were near. The theory that their 
leviathan was unsinkable seems to have 
prevailed. The shock of collision, which 
occurred fifteen or twenty minutes be- 
fore midnight, was not violent ; few real- 
ized their peril. Two and a half hours 
later the ship lay at the bottom of the 
sea. The saved are thus classified: First 
cabin passengers, 212 out .of 390 (154 
survivors being women and children) ; 
econd class, 116 out of 270 (102 sur- 


The “Titanic” 
Tragedy 


vivors being women and children) ; third 
class, 170 out of 800 (83 survivors being 
women and children) ; officers and crew, 
207, including 22 stewardesses, out of 
985. The loyalty of the “Titanic” crew 
has been generally recognized by sur- 
vivors, altho stories are told of brutal 
stokers and of pistol shots fired at ex- 
cited steerage passengers by the officers. 
The self-sacrifice of the great majority 
of male passengers is matched by the de- 
votion of Mrs. Isidor Straus, who re- 
fused to save her own life, since the 
“women and children first” rule doomed 
her husband. F. D. Millet, painter and 
veteran war correspondent, and Major 
Archibald W. Butt, military aide to the 
President, were among those who assist- 
ed others to safety, then cheerfully went 
down to death while the ship’s orches- 
tra played “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
‘Had the “Titanic” been properly sup- 
plied with lifeboats, practically all would 
have been saved, for the sea was calm, 
and at 4 o’clock in the morning the 705 
persons whom the boats contained were 
picked up by a Cunard liner hailed by 
wireless. Some of the passengers thus 
rescued had jumped from the rail of the 
sinking steamship and had been pulled 
aboard lifeboats; even so, not all of the 
latter contained their complement of pas- 
sengers nor were they supplied with food 
and water. The survivors were carried 
to New York by the Cunarder “Car- 
pathia,” which docked Thursday even- 
ing, and on Friday recommenced her 
voyage to the Mediterranean. The law 
has not compelled ocean greyhounds to 
carry lifeboats enough to accommodate 
all passengers ; the “Titanic” had enough 
to carry only one-third of her passenger 
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THE WHITE STAR LINER “TITANIC” 
This steamship, which, on April 15, sank about four hundred miles off Cape Race, with most of its passengers 


and crew, was the largest ever launched, having a tonnage of 45,328, and a length of 882% feet. 


loss occurred on her maiden voyage. 


list, leaving the crew out of account 
altogether. Several lines have aban- 
doned the northern route, dangerous at 
this season, for the present at least, and 
will also carry lifeboats enough to 
accommodate all passengers. An inves- 
tigation of the disaster by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senatorial Committee on 
Commerce, Senator Smith, of Michi- 
gan, presiding, was begun last week at 
New York, and will continue at Wash- 
ington. P. A. S, Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent of the White Star Line, was a wit- 
ness at Monday’s hearing in the capital. 
The House of Representatives and the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
are likely to take action; so, too, the 
British Board of Trade. -Mr. Ismay, 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
directorate, has been denounced by the 
American press and on the floor of the 
United States Senate for his share of 
responsibility for the ‘“Titanic’s” course, 
speed, etc., and for the wireless mes- 
sages which he sent from the “Car- 
pathia,” that were intercepted by U.S. S. 
“Chester.” These messages called upon 
the White Star Line to detain the 


Her tota: 


“Cedric” in order.to ship the survivors 
of the “Titanic” crew out of New York 
at once. W. T. Stead, the English jour- 
nalist; Col. John Jacob Astor, Benjamin 
Guggenheim and George D. Widener, 
capitalists; J. B. Thayer, second vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
C. M. Hays, president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway; Henry B. Harris, New 
York theatrical manager; Jacques Fu- 
trelle, novelist, and Captain Smith, com- 
mander of the “Titanic,” are conspicu- 
ous victims. A wave of grief has passed 
round the world. Large funds have been 
subscribed at New York and elsewhere 
for needy survivoM and benefit per- 
formances and memorial services have 
been held. We discuss the disaster and 
its lessons editorially, and in the article 
‘Perils of the Atlantic Ice Fields.” 
Inquiries are promised of the false 
“wireless messages” circulated on the 
day of the disaster, saying that the 
“Titanic” was steaming to Halifax. On 
the‘r basis, the ship was reinsured at 
London. Not until evening was the 
horror of the true facts known ashore 
to outsiders. 





























SURVEY OF 


In the Senate a bill appro- 
priating $20,000 for the pro- 
posed international inquiry 
as to the cost of living has been passed ; 
also an immigration bill which provides 
that all male alien immigrants must be 
able to write asj well as to read, and 
authorizes the deportation of aliens who 
conspire here for the overthrow of a 
foreign Government. The prominent 
subjects of debate this week will be the 
tariff bills sent over from the House. A 
vote in the House upon taking up the 


Congress 


bill for incorporating the proposed 
Rockefeller Foundation indicates that 


the measure will be defeated there, but 
may not be considered at this session. 
A House committee has ordered a favor- 
able report upon a bill designed to for- 
bid and prevent “future” trading in cot- 
ton and grain. The Naval Committee 
has voted that there shall be no appro- 
priation this year for new battleships or 
cruisers, thus following the decision of 
the Democratic caucus. A vote provid- 
ing for debate indicates that the House 
will provide for a parcels post. The 
House has passed the Henry bill, which 
requires publicity for contributions and 
expenditures made in the interest of 
cand'dates for a Presidential nomina- 
tion. Julia C. Lathrop, associated 
with Jane Addams in the work of Hull 
House, in Chicago, has been appointed 
chief of the new Children’s Bureau. 


& 


At the end of last 
week Mr. Taft had 
about 380 - delegates 
and Mr. Roosevelt about 210. These 
are the figures generally accepted, altho 
it should be said that they do not accord 
with those of Mr. Roosevelt's campaign- 
ers, who concede a comparatively small 
number to the President, on account of 
the many attempted or actual contests. 
Mr. Roosevelt was notably successful in 
Nebraska, where he had at least three 
times as many primary votes as were 
cast for Mr. Taft, and in Oregon, where 
he had a large majority. To the Presi- 
dent were given the votes of Connecticut 
and Delaware. Mr. Roosevelt was also 
victorious in West Virginia. It was re- 
ported that at least a score of Southern 
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delegates instructed for Taft had pri- 
vately announced their intention to vote 
for Roosevelt——A statement filed at 
Albany by the Roosevelt managers, as 
required by-law, showed that $59,126 
had been expended in his interest at the 
primary election in New York County, 
and that among the subscriptions to the 
fund thus used were $15,000 from 
George W. Perkins, $15,000 from Frank 
A. Munsey and $15,000 from Alexander 
S. Cochran. Mr. Taft’s manager point- 
ed out that Mr. Roosevelt’s votes in the 
county cost about $3.50 apiece; that Mr. 
Perkins was connected with the Steel 
Trust and Harvester Trust, and that Mr. 
Cochran, a millionaire manufacturer, 
was interested in the duties on manu- 
factures of wool. He also asserted that 
large sums had been used for Mi. 
Roosevelt in Oklahoma, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere. The contest 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
became very acrimonious. The latter 
asserted that the President acquiesced in 
the use of tools for dirty work and re- 
peated other charges made at earlier 
dates. Mr. Taft’s manager aceused Mr. 
Roosevelt of mendacity, the use of an 
alliance of crooked business with crook- 
ed politics, and of planning to wreck the 
party. The ex-President was also called 
an arch-demagog and an arch-traitor in 
statements issued by the Taft campaign 
bureau. The President will make sev- 
eral speeches in Massachusetts, where 
half a dozen speakers from other States 
will work for Mr. Roosevelt. The latter 
says that if he does not win now, there 
will be war for three years. William 
L. Ward, Republican Nat’onal Commit- 
teeman from New York State and boss 
of Westchester, declares that Mr. Roose- 
velt will, however, be nominated in the 
first ballot cast at the Chicago conven- 
tion; while rumors are current that 
William Barnes, Jr., of Albany, who has 
officially supported Mr. Taft, is plan- 
ning to take the lead in a movement 
for a compromise candidate. Speaker 
Clark carried the Nebraska primaries, 
and is leading, but not many of the 
Democratic delegates have been chosen. 
Mr. Underwood has the delegates of 
Alabama. Mr. Bryan has been speaking 
in Ohio against Governor Harmon, 
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asserting that the latter is Wall Street's 
candidate. 
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The Merchants’ Association, of 
New York, in a‘ memorial to 
Congress, asks for legislat:on 
that will end the uncertainty of business 
nien as to the application and scope of 
the Sherman act. It suggests legislation 
on the lines of Canada’s law. This pro- 
vides that, upon complaint of six or 
more citizens as to a combination or 
corporation alleged to be existing and 
operating in violation of the statute, an 
investigation shall be made by a com- 
mission of three, one of whom is chosen 
by the complainants, another by the de- 
fendants, and the third by agreement of 
these two. The commission reports to 
the court. A favorable report has 
been ordered in the House upon the 
Humphrey bill (approved by Attorney- 
General Wickersham), which excludes 
from our ports foreign ships found to 
be parties to combination agreements un- 
lawful under the Sherman act. The 
complaints against nine of the defendant 
corporations in the proceedings against 
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the Shoe Machinery Company having 
been dismissed, the trial of the main 


company and ten of its subsidiaries will 
soon take place. 
& 


The 25,700 railroad 
engineers em ployed 
by fifty Eastern com- 
panies having received a final communi- 
cation from the companies, declining to 
satisfy their demands for an increase in 
pay averaging 18 per cent., it was de- 
cided that the vote for a strike should be 
obeyed, and that action should be taken 
on Monday evening, the 22d. There 
was some hope that the companies would 
hold a conference on that day, but the 
general expectation at the beginning of 
the week was that the strike would take 
place. Small hope is entertained of 
arbitration thru the Government. 
The strike at the mills in Lowell ( Mass.) 
ended on the 20th, when 12,000 em- 
ployees accepted the wage increase of 
10 per cent. In Lawrence, several of 
the strike leaders have been indicted for 
murder or for being accessories to such 
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a crime. Many expect that an agree- 
ment as to the controversy in the an- 
thracite coal mining industry will soon 
be reached. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the Steel Corporation has 
reported against the seven-day work 
week, and also against the twelve-hour 








day, suggesting conferences of all the 
manufacturers for an agreement that 
will make the workday shorter. 

& 


A long reply to 
the emphatic 
warning sent by 
our Government to the Government of 
Mexico was received on the 17th. Its 


The Warning to Mexico 


tone was such that some newspapers 
summarized it by saying that Madero 


had told this country to “mind its own 
business.” Madero’s Foreign Minister 
said that his Government had a full con- 
sciousness of its duties and had given no 
ground for doubt as to the sincerity of 
its determination to enforce the princi- 
ples of international law: 

“For these reasons the Mexican Govern- 
ment finds itself in the painful necessity of 
not recognizing the right of your Govern- 
ment to make the admonition which the note 
contains. 

Where the rebels were in control, he 
continued, his Government would not be 
obligated on account of acts against the 
lives and property of foreigners, except 
as the United States would be under like 
conditions. But the military command- 
ers had been directed to treat foreign 
prisoners in accordance with Mexican 
law and international practice. [This re- 
lated to the threat of General Villa to 
execute summarily any American pris- 
oner taken from Orozco’s army.] The 
reply also said that Mexico could not be 
responsible for the acts of Orozco and 
criticised our Government for publishing 
its warning to him in the same official 
note that was sent to Madero. Mexican 
newspapers exprest anger, some of them 
saving our Government’s note was bitter 
and impertinent. Orozco’s reply was 
more satisfactory. He promptly grant- 
ed the demands of our consul at Chi- 
huahua, and promised to protect Ameri- 
cans. He also asked for recognition as 
a belligerent. Whereupon our consul 


was directed to demand the release of 
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two Americans who had been held in the 
Chihuahua jail for a month, apparently 
without just cause. The expected bat- 
tle near Torreon did not take place last 
week, but Orozco captured three towns 
in Sonora. Owing to the isolation of 
Americans in the northwestern States, 
our Government decided to send a bat- 
tleship to the west coast. Conditions 
near the capital did not improve. Zapata 
has promised to hang Madero in the Cha- 
pultepec Park. An order to officers of 
our army to canvass actively for recruits 
excited some interest, but it was said at 
the State Department that nothing was 
more remote than intervention. At the 
Mexican capital two or three newspapers 
exprest a belief that intervention was 
near at hand. Rifles and ammunition 
were sent to the Americans in Guadala- 
jara. Madero intends to increase his 
army by means of a bond issue of $10,- 
000,000. The American railroad con- 
ductors and engineers have ceased to 
work. Some were locked out and others 
went out on strike. They had protested 
against new rules requiring the use of 
Spanish, instead of Spanish and Eng- 
lish, in all train orders and in examina- 
tions for promotion. They also asserted 
that Americans had wrongfully been dis- 
missed or subjected to unjust discrimi- 
nation. 
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Two delegations have come 
to Washington from Porto 
Rico. One submitted a 
petition asking for independence or state- 
hood. The other, which protested against 
the removal of the duty on raw sugar, 
opposed this petition, asserting that nei- 
ther statehood nor independence was 
wanted by the commercial, agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. In a letter 
to a member of the latter delegation who 
is the head of the island’s Federation of 
Labor, President Taft said: 

“As fast as the instinct and habit of self- 
government are acquired by the people at 
large, and no faster, the fullest possible meas- 
ure of local and fiscal self-government should 
be granted.” 

The planters of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, as well as those of Porto Rico, are 
urging the Senate Finance Committee 
not to accept the House bill which makes 
raw sugar free. At one of the hearings 
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Delegate Quezon said the Philippines 
should be independent. He was remind- 
ed of a recent remark of General Ed- 
wards that in war the United States 
would not protect them. To which he 
responded that sufficient protection would 
be given by the balance of power in the 
Orient. Other officers, not agreeing with 
General Edwards, say that the new forti- 
fications on Corregidor Island, at the en- 
rance to Manila Bay, are impregnable. 
--—The number of lepers collected and 
placed by themselves last year, in the 
Philippines, was 1,076. The number col- 
lected since 1906 is 6,481, and 3,043 of 
these are living. Hayti’s Government 
has formally exiled the entire Haytian 
colony in Kingston, Jamaica, alleging 
that the members are plotting 





of it 
against President Leconte. 
as 
Secretary Knox, review- 
ing his recent tour, says 
the friendly efforts of 
the United States to aid the republics 
which he visited are opposed by two 
hostile forces. The first’ is misrepre- 
tation of our attitude and purposes in 
the countries themselves, and the second 
is the influence of small coteries of inter- 
ested persons in the Un‘ted States who 
selfishly oppose reforms which would 
end political abuses in the republics. 
Ratification at Washington of the loan 
treaty with Nicaragua, he says, would 
give that country new life and hope. 
Many arrests were made at Nicaragua’s 
capital, last week, owing to the discov- 
ery of concealed arms and ammunition. 
——Our Government has been informed 
that Castro, formerly President of 
Venezuela, has returned to the Canary 
Islands. Some time ago he was in 
Colombia, near the Venezuelan bound- 
ary, attempting to start a revolution. 
At the elections in Argentina, last 
week, the Radicals won a decided vic- 
tory. Among the deputies elected in 
Buenos Ayres are two Socialists.——- 
Friends of General Plaza, recently elect- 
ed Pres‘dent of Ecuador, say that he 
will compel sanitary reform at Guaya- 
quil, a port whose foul condition may 
menace traffic on the Panama Canal. 
General Plaza, after holding the office 
of President from 1go1 to 1905, was an 
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exile for six years in New York, where 
four of his children were born. The 
commission appointed by Mr. Taft to 
enlist foreign interest in the coming San 
Francisco Exposition sails from New 
York on the 24th. Among the members 
of it are John Hays Hammond, General 
Edwards and Vice-President Sesnon, of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





& 
France and When we announced that 
Morocco the Sultan of Morocco 


signed on March 30 a treaty 
establishing a French protectorate, full 
details were inaccessible. No wonder 
the treaty has been accepted in France 
as satisfactory. The Sultan accepts in 
advance: 

“The administrative, judicial, scholastic, 

economic, financial and military reforms that 
the French Government will judge it useful 
to use in Moroccan territory.” 
The treaty of Fez completes the treaty 
with Germany of November 4, IQII, 
which recognized the right of military 
occupation “with the Sultan’s consent,” 
by stating that the Sultan will only have 
to be “notified” of such military meas- 
ures. The French Government has se- 
cured the acceptance by the Sultan of 
the principles of its treaties with Eng- 
land and Spain, and the treaty of Fez 
announces that: 

“The Government of the Republic will-co- 

operate with the Spanish Government on the 
subject of the interests which this Govern- 
ment holds from its geographical position and 
by reason of its territorial possession on the 
Moroccan coast.” 
——aA revolt in Fez, where the rebels 
were reinforced by mutinous Moorish 
soldiers, who besieged the Sultan in his 
palace, has been supprest by the French, 
who numbered 4,700. The revolt was 
begun April 18, and was marked by pil- 
lage and the murder of more than one 
hundred Jews, thirteen French civilians, 
fifteen French officers and forty private 
soldiers. Some of these were killed in 
the streets, some in their homes. The 
cry was raised: “The Sultan is a pris- 
oner of the French and must be liber- 
ated!” News of the outbreak was de- 
layed because the rebels butchered the 
telegraph operators at their posts of 
duty. 
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The Dardanelles On April 18 an Italian 
Bombarded fleet of four battle- 
ships and at least a 

score of smaller vessels, chiefly torpedo 
boats and destroyers, began a bombard- 
ment of the outer forts of the Darda- 
nelles, which continued for about three 
hours, Apparently there was no thought 
of effecting a landing and there were no 
troops aboard the battleships. The Ital- 
ians fired 180 shells at 8,000 yards. The 
forts replied, and it was rumored that 
one Italian battleship was sunk, but the 
Italian Government denies this. The 
Italians also bombarded the island of 
Samos, sinking a Turkish warship and 
seizing a royal yacht before retiring to 
their base at Lemnos. The Turkish Parlia- 
ment was convened the same day, and, 
in spite of the disquieting news, there 
was perfect calmness. In the speech 
from the throne the Sultan said that 
peace could be restored only if Turkey’s 
sovereign rights over Tripoli were main- 
tained. That evening, announcement 
was made that the Dardanelles, being 
planted with mines, were closed to navi- 
gation. The Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople protested, Italy and Rus- 
sia having apparently reached an agree- 
ment by the terms of which Italy will 
support Russian policies in the Balkans, 
while Russia will recognize Italy’s sov- 
ereignty in Tripoli. A Constantinople 
dispatch states that the Turks will re- 
open the Dardanelles, Italy having dis- 
claimed any intention of forcing a pas- 
sage. The Straits of the Dardanelles 
have not been the scene of naval war- 
fare since 1856, when the Crimean War 
was terminated by the Treaty of Paris. 
The width of the straits varies from one 
to four miles, and the average depth of 
the channel thruout the more than forty 
miles of its length is 180 feet. The 
Dardanelles connect the A®gean Sea 
with the Sea of Marmora, and thus their 
control is essential if Constantinople is 
to escape bombardment. The straits 
have been fortified from the most ancient 
times. They are most strongly defended 
at the narrowest point, which marks the 
fabled crossing of Xerxes and Alex- 
ander, in 480 and 334 B. C. respectively. 
The actual strength of the fortifications 
is a much debated proposition. By 
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agreement of the Powers in 1841 the 
Dardanelles were closed to the warships 
of all the world except in cases where 
the consent of Turkey to their passage 
was obtained, This treaty was confirmed 
after the close of the war of the Crimea, 
and in the treaty of Berlin in 1878. The 
only. time that the pact about the Darda- 
nelles has been violated since England 
sent a fleet to help Turkey in its last war 
with Russia was during the Russo- 
Japanese War, when the Russian volun- 
teer fleet cruisers “Smolensk” and 
‘“‘Peterburg,” flying merchant flags, yet 
carrying soldiers and guns, slipped thru 
the Bosporus and down the Dardanelles 
into the A©gean. Later the Czar repu- 
diated this breach of faith. The 
Turkish Government has voted $100,000 
and the Sultan will add $50,000 from his 
private purse for the installation of a 
regular aviation service in the Turkish 
army. It is said that the Porte has 
ordered the banishment of all Italians. 
The Italians have established at the 
city of Tripoli a municipal government 
that seems to have proved itself alto- 
gether efficient. The boundaries of 
Tripoli Italiana have not, however, been 
materially widened since the final clear- 
ing of. the oasis and the occupation of 
Gargaresh on January 20.——A new 
Hungarian Cabinet has been formed, 
George Luckacs succeeding Khuen von 
Hedervary as Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister assumes the portfolio of 
the Ministry of the Interior and has re- 
appointed the ministers of his predeces- 
sor. He himself previously held the post 
of Minister of Finance, in which position 
he is succeeded by J. Teleszky. 
s 
One hundred and _ seven 
In the East gold miners were killed 
Sy and eighty wounded in a 
battle with Russian soldiers near Irkutsk, 
Siberia, last week. The Persian sit- 
uation is no more reassuring. The Rus- 
sian troops have not been withdrawn 
from. Tabriz, rebel forces still sweep the 
countryside, and commerce thruout a 
large part of the country is at a stand- 
still. Fighting at Lhasa between Tibet- 
ans and Chinese is said to have resulted 
in ‘the loss of some 3,000 lives on the 
Tibetan side. The Chinese used Maxim 
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guns. Within the boundaries of the re- 
public riots are anticipated at Canton and 
elsewhere, thousands of discontented sol- 
diers having been disbanded. Moreover, 
the famine continues to cost hundreds of 
lives daily thruout Eastern China. The 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia and Japan have stopped 
payment of advances in the Chinese loan. 
The representatives in Peking of the 
“Six Power Group” have taken that ac- 
tion as a means of protesting against the 
signature of the loan by the Belgian 
syndicate. The Chinese Government has 





announced the probability that the 
syndicate will join the international 
group. Bad news comes from Pe- 


king in regard to the counter revolution 
in the mountainous provinces of Shensi 
and Kansu, near the Mongolian frontier. 
The leader of the revolt, Sheng Yun, 
was the Tatar Governor-General of 
Shensi when the revolution broke out 
last October. Shensi has always been a 
conservative province, and anti-foreign; 
it was to the provincial capital, Hsian- 
fu, to which the court retreated in 
1900, when the allies entered Peking 
after the Boxer uprising. Sheng Yun 
swears he will re-establish the Manchus 
on the throne or die in the attempt. He 
is a man of strong personality and pres- 
tige. He is himself a Manchu, with an 
added strain of Russian blood. He has 
raised an army largely made up of 
Mohammedans and numbering nearly 
20,000, and is marching toward Peking, 
where he expects to be reinforced by the 
Manchu garrison of 20,000. Thousands 
have already left the capital in panic. 
Except for Yuan Shi-kai’s bodyguard, 
almost the only troops in Peking are the 
old-fashioned soldiers of Chiang Kuei-ti. 
The loyalty of the Peking garrison is the 
less dependable since their pay is in 
great arrears. The object of Sheng Yun 
seems to be to enthrone the son of 
Prince ‘Tuan, a young prince who before 
the Boxer troubles was recognized as 
the heir of Kwang Hsu, but whose 
claims were set aside on the insistence 
of the Powers, based upon his father’s 
prom’nence among the Boxers.——A 
manifesto issued by President Yuan 
urges the five races to amalgamate thru 
intermarriage. 
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Perils of the Atlantic Ice Fields 


BY ARTHUR SELWYN-BROWN, Ph.D., LL.D. 


HE “Titanic” catastrophe has 
‘4 drawn attention to the dangers 
travelers upon the Atlantic risk 

at all times of the year. It has brought 
home these dangers in a more forceful 
manner than any previous accident. No 
year ever passes without mishaps occur- 
ring to ships thru contact with the ice 
one way or another, but the average 
person is so accustomed to accounts of 
such accidents that they are looked upon 
as ordinary perils of the sea, arid the 
advertisements of the steamship com- 
panies to the effect that their various 
vessels are unsinkable and _ furnished 
with up-to-date life-saving appliances 
have induced a false sense of security in 
those who voyage across the Atlantic in 
medern liners. The tragic loss of the 
“Titanic” on her maiden voyage will 


awaken more interest in the study of 
Atlantic ice movements, and will doubt- 
less lead to better precautions being 
taken to prevent accidents thru ice, both 
by Government action and by steps taken 
by the shipping companies. 

There are three principal forms in 
which ice is met with in the ocean, They 
are known as slob ice, field ice and ice- 
bergs. All, in certain circumstances, are 
a menace to shipping; but field ice and 
icebergs are the most dangerous. 

Slob ice is formed, during the winter 
menths, in river mouths, bays and straits 
along the shores of Labrador and New- 
foundland. It is a true sea-ice, formed 
in sheets or isolated circular masses. 
The sheets are broken up by wave and 
tidal movements into innumerable pan- 
shaped fragments, which are wafted sea- 





AN ICEBERG ON THE LABRADOR COAST 





























OFF CAPE HARRISON, 
The cod-boat shown here is making an early trip to the fishing grounds. The ice 
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LABRADOR 


conditions are such as 


prevail along this coast during the spring months. 


ward by winds and currents in the form 
of long, serpentinous drifts. In warm 
weather and when the sea is rough, slob 
ice is not very dangerous to navigation. 
But in freezing weather it is possible for 
ships running thru such drifts or floes to 
be frozen into a pack and ground to 
destruction by the working of the ice- 
mass. The slob, pan or young ice, as it 
is variously called, is most dangerous in 
the fall months or early in the year. In 
April, 1885, a sailing ship named the 
“Marance” was caught in a floe of this 
character and was so badly crushed that 
when the ice started to break up the ves- 
sel sank. The Newfoundland whaling 
steamer “Esquimaux” was caught in a 
floe of new ice that stretched southeast 
from St, John’s for over 200 miles. 
Five other whaling vessels were held by 
the ice for nearly two weeks. These 
vessels, fortunately, were built to with- 
stand the ice, otherwise they, too, might 
have been destroyed by the ice pressure. 

Field ice is one of the most common 


forms met with at sea. It is found in 
fields that are often of vast extent. This 
ice is caused by the freezing of the sea. 
Atlantic field ice originates chiefly along 
the coasts of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, but some of it comes from Green- 
land and other Arctic countries. It 
varies in thickness from a few feet to 
about 30 feet. Often when it has been 
much churned up by the action of waves, 
cake superimposed on cake, it may take 
on the appearance of icebergs. 

Field ice is mainly formed on the sur- 
face of the sea. But it has been clearly 
demonstrated that some of it has come 
from the deep water. Field ice has been 
known to form thru the freezing of the 
ocean along the northern coast of Labra- 
dor at depths of from 12 to 20 fathoms. 
Seal nets set at such depths often con- 
tain seals firmly frozen over. Fishermen 
sailing off Nain, Labrador, some years 
ago found a pack of sea ice that carried 
a box of iron carpenters’ tools that had 
been lost with a whaling ship crushed 
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ST. JOHNS HARBOR, NEWFOUNDLAND 


This photograph was taken in the early spring a year ago and shows whalers and sealers amid the floating 
field-ice—to cope with which they are fully equipped 


and sunk by the ice in Hudson Strait. 
Ice had formed around the tool chest at 
the bottom of the sea and had floated 
the chest. After being tossed by the 
waves and piled up on the top of the ice 
floe, it was a conspicuous object to the 
view of passing sailors. Indeed, numer- 
ous instances have been recorded of the 
sudden appearance of deep-sea ice 
around vessels. Steamers with light 
steel sheathing have often been damaged 
by deep-sea ice-sheets suddenly rising 
with such force as to pierce holes in the 
ship’s bottom. 

The source of icebergs is quite differ- 
ent to that of either slob ice or field ice. 
While the latter are formed in the sea 
from the freezing of sea water, icebergs 
are formed from fresh water in the in- 
terior of Greenland or other northern 
islands. The majority of Atlantic ice- 
bergs come from Greenland. Some also 
come thru Hudson’s Strait and other 
northern channels, or from the sea pack 
in the Far North. The west coast of 
Greenland, however, between Cape Fare- 
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well and Disco Bay, supplies the major- 
ity of icebergs seen in the Atlantic. 

The interior of Greenland is covered 
by a vast sheet of ice, which is in places 
many hundred feet thick. This ice is 
formed by the freezing of snow and 
rain, and sends out long tongues down 
the valleys and river channels until the 
sea is reached. When a valley is filled with 
ice, the ice-mass is known as a glacier. 
Many glaciers move rapidly and extend 
far into the sea in tongue-like projec- 
tions. Glaciers sometimes move along 
their courses at a rate of from 50 to 100 
feet per day of twenty-four hours. The 
famous Drygalski glacier, in the Ant- 
arctic, has a tongue projecting over 30 
miles into the sea, averaging about 10 
miles in width and several hundred feet 
in depth. Over three-fourths of this im- 
mensé glacial mass is afloat. 

The interior of Greenland is a dome- 
shaped ice-sheet, with an altitude of 
nearly 8,000 feet. This sheet is continu- 
ally being fed by snow and rain. Its 
weight forces the lateral glaciers into 
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the sea in the form of vast ice tongues. 
The breaking up of such tongues results 
in the various iceberg forms we know. 

Icebergs originate trom glacier tongues 
in three ways. The end of the tongue 
simply breaks off from its own weight 
and floats seaward. Or the sea waves, 
beating against the foot of the tongue, 
undermine it until the weight of the 
overhanging ice causes it to fracture and 
fall into the sea. Or the motion of the 
ground swell of the sea may dislodge 
large blocks of ice from the base of the 
glacier and wash them out to sea. Ice- 
bergs are being made by these various 
means every day in the year, and the 
immense amount of ice that is thrown 
into the sea can be appreciated when we 
remember that a single glacier has yield- 
ed over two hundred billion cubic feet 
of ice annually in icebergs. 

Growlers and piedmonts are other 
types of icebergs. A growler is a small 
fragment of a glacial iceberg that has 
mingled with field ice and later, after 
migrating southward into warm water, 
. becomes liberated and travels about 
alone. Piedmonts, as the name implies, 
are formed by snow banking up at the 
foot of a mountain or hill. In Greenland, 
blizzards pile the snow at the foot of the 
steep hills near the coast hundreds of 
feet deep. This snow becomes solid ice 
which in time moves out to sea, where 
it often forms great ice cliffs, rising 
hundreds of feet above the sea and ex- 
tending around the shore, a gigantic ice 
barrier for many hundreds of miles. 
These cliffs break up eventually into 
innumerable icebergs. 

The ice moves in a regular manner 
from the northern seas toward warmer 
regions. It starts from Greenland in 
May and from Newfoundland in De- 
cember. A good description of the start- 
ing of the slob and field ice from Green- 
land is given by the explorer Sverdrup, 
in the first volume of his “New Land.” 
He says: 

“We first became aware of the proximity of 
land on the afternoon of Sunday, July 17, 
1897, after a day’s bad rolling. Far away 
in the west, on the horizon, we observed a 
light shining in the sky, sulphur yellow in 
color and visible under a dark bank of clouds. 
It was the reflection of the ‘Inland Ice,’ the 
so-called ice-blank, and deep below it lay 


Greenland with its ice-desert and eternal 
snows. . . . It was not long before we dis- 


covered the presence of ice shining in the dis- 
tance and soon we were in the midst of the 
drift-ice, which the strong polar current car- 
ries southward down the east coasi of Green- 
land. This was the sea-ice itself, which ap- 
pears in enormous masses, and covers the sea 
with a belt extending several miles from the 
shore. _ 

“Millions of small floes and hummocks came 
floating heavily along; hundreds of icebergs 
were among them, and all were shaped by the 
magic touch of frost and sea. Every color 
imaginable was playing on them as _ they 
passed in an endless confusion of fantastic 
forms and I am prepared to say that there 
was not a thing between heaven and earth 
whose counterpart is not reproduced by the 
mighty fantasy of the cold. 

“There sails a church with tower and spire, 
and rainbow colors from out the deep-set win- 
dows; there a giant ogre with his head under 
his arm, fast frozen to his floe; there lies a 
sleeping princess in a snow-white garb, out- 
side a dangerous blue grotto, while a little 
further off sits a wolf on guard. Far away, 
touching the sky, rises the ice-king’s castle on 
steely blue and green-glinting pillars, and near 
it a huge dragon thrusts up his strange head 
from the murky sea. To windward drifts a 
time-old pressure-ridge like an enormous re- 
lief-map of the primeval ice period; to lee- 
ward is an Alpine landscape in miniature with 
tapering peaks, black abysses and sunny green 
valleys. Round abour, among these colossal 
figures, Nature, with her inexhaustible creative 
power, has scattered all sorts of smaller ob- 
jects, . . . Across the whole of this desert 
fairyland the sun shone golden and warm. 
The floes were bright emerald green under 
water and upward as far as they were 
reached by the wash of the sea, while 
above the water-level was the glittering 
white snow. As we advanced into the ice, 
the floes became closer, bigger and more uni- 
form; sometimes they were of a dirty gray 
color, arising, I think, from their having 
formed the bottom of fresh water pools where 
deposits of various kinds are apt to collect. 
Now we began to see seals. They lay singly 
or in couples, basking on the larger floes.” 

It was in bright sunlight that Sver- 
drup saw the birth of the field ice and 
all its beautiful shapes and colors, It 
presents a much less cheerful aspect, 
however, when seen at night or in 
stormy and foggy weather. 

The ice thus starts in Greenland and 
is carried by the Labrador current and 
by winds and tides down the Labrador 
coast until the field approaches New- 
foundland, where the pack divides, one 
part going thru the Strait of Belle Isle 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the other 
skirting the north shore of Newfound- 
land and passing by St. John’s and Cape 
Race, hangs around the Grand Banks 
until scattered by storms in various 
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directions. The greatest ice fields are 
encountered south of Newfoundland be- 
tween January and August each year. 
But small masses and single icebergs 
may be seen any day in the year. 

Every kind of ice is, of course, dan- 
gerous to shipping. Icebergs, however, 
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ships, was fitted with fifteen watertight 
bulkheads or collision compartments, 
and was in consequence held to be un- 
sinkable. Had she collided with another 
ship or an object that would have yield- 
ed to the impact of the collision, the 
vessel would doubtless have continued to 
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There are no certain means by which 


their approach can be discovered. The 
excellent “pilot charts” issued each 
month by the United States Hydro- 


graphic Office indicate the ice reported 
by ships in the previous month and its 
probable course. Thermometers auto- 
matically recording the temperature of 
the sea water give a strong warning of 
approaching ice, while the appearance 
of fog, and echo recorders that register 
the kinds of echo reflected by a fog or 
ice-mass, reduce the danger of collis‘ons. 

The “Titanic,” like all first-class mail 


tic momentum—a mass of over 60,000 
tons propelled thru the water at about 
20 knots per hour—when; like a moun- 
tain of steel, the bow ran against the ice 
and broke the vessel’s framework so 
that all the bulkheads were strained. 
The constructors of modern liners aim 
to make the hulls as light as possible. 
They make the framework and sheath- 
ing of the ships just strong enough to 
bear the strains due to the weight of the 
vessel’s displacement and the vibration 
of the machinery. No thought is given 
to strengthening the ships to withstand 
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the ice. It required an accident like the 
wreck of last week to indicate that, in 
future, steamships built to engage in the 
Atlantic trades should be strengthened 
at the bow, like whalers and steam seal- 
ing vessels, safely to encounter ice. 

The disaster will also call for a reform 
in the practice of lookouts at sea. At 
present only one or two sailors are 
placed at the bow, in addition to the men 
on the steering bridge, to keep a look- 
out. That is ample on a small and slow 
vessel, but quite inadequate on a great 
greyhound of the ocean. 

The life-saving appliances must also 
be attended to. Modern liners are ex- 
tremely defective in this obvious neces- 
sity. The “Titanic,” accommodating 
3,500 persons, had only sixteen lifeboats, 
that could hold only fifty persons each 
when crowded. In future, the top or 
boat deck of passenger steamers should 
be formed of wooden rafts that would 
be automatically launched in the event 
of the vessel foundering, affording 
accommodation for hundreds of persons. 

The United States Government has 
the facilities for establishing an ice patrol 
and information service that would be 
of inestimable value to navigators, It 
should, at least, have the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland and the worst parts of 
the northern course properly patrolled 
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by naval vessels thruout the year. Con- 
gress will soon deal with this matter. 

Little study has been given to ice and 
ice movements. The knowledge pos- 
sessed by seamen of these dangers of 
the Atlantic is meager indeed. One re- 
sult of the loss of the “Titanic” will be 
the investigation of ice movements in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
The United States Hydrographic Office 
has already started to map all the infor- 
mation it possesses of ice movements in 
the North Atlantic, and later in the year 
it will publish a map of the ice tracks 
and what is known of ice movements. 
But better observations and more scien- 
tific study than has up to now been giv- 
en are required, before the dangers of 
the Atlantic can be minimized. 

Sad as the “Titanic’s” accident is, a 
startling event was required to attract 
attention to reforms needed in naviga- 
tion; reforms that the changes lately 
made in the size, power and speed of 
transatlantic vessels loudly called for. 
There is little doubt that far-reaching 
reforms in the structure, management 
and navigation of passenger ships will 
now be instituted, and the loss of the 
great White Star liner may very well 
mark a new epoch in the history of 
transatlantic travel. 


New York City. 


Together 


Titanic, April 15, 1912 
BY SOLOMON SOLIS COHEN 


“Loving and loyal were they in their life— 
And in their death they were not divided.” 
David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan. 


I CANNOT leave thee, husband; in thine arm 
Enfolded, I am safe from all alarm. 
[If God hath willed that we should pass, this night, 


Thru the dark waters to Eternal Light, 


Oh, let us thank Him with our latest breath 
For welded life and undivided death. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








““What Is the Matter with Sunday?” 


RY MARION HARLAND 


HAT is the matter with Sun- 
day? 


No one can doubt someth:ng 
is wrong about it who pays heed to the 
talk bestowed upon it. Sunday cannot 
be mentioned in any general company 
without receiving an ill word from some 
one, 

“Stupidest day in the week!” growls 
one. 

“T always have a grouch on Sunday,” 
volunteers another. 

“Nearest thing I know to a funeral,” 
comments a third, “except that the 
funeral is a trifle more cheerful!” 

The most charitable thing the average 
speaker can offer is the verdict that Sun- 
day is “deadly slow.” 

Now, I may be putting myself on 
record as being personally stupid, fune- 
real or slow when | venture to express 
my liking for Sunday, but fairness to a 
much belabored day leads me to do it. 
I say frankly that I enjoy Sunday! It 
does me good thru and thru to feel that 
there is one day in the week when con- 
science and inclination join forces in 
putting a check upon the work which 
sent me tired and fagged to bed on Sat- 
urday night. I like the unlikeness of the 


day to the other six of the week; the’ 


leisurely breakfast; the hour for family 
letters; the time for a little chat; the 
opportunity to meet and become ac- 
quainted with the members of my family 
when we are not all rushed by our re- 
spective employments. Most old-fash- 
ioned of all, the taste which marks me 
as a hopeless “back number”—I like go- 
ing to church! 

In the present day I feel almost as tho 
I should apologize for my taste and urge 
in extenuation the fact that I was trained 
to it from my early infancy. In my 
young days ‘there were no children’s 
sermon, no rushing home from Sunday 
school as soon as the exercises were over, 
or tarrying for the brief address the 
pastor had prepared for the children, and 
then leaving the church heading a stream 
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of grown-ups whose powers of endur- 
ance were apparently in the infantile 
stage. 

“It requires as many people nowadays 
to take one child out of church as to 
take one infant into the circus,” some 
one said in my hearing the other day. 

But this not a talk on the question of 
children forming church-going habits at 
the same stage of their growth as when 
they are forming other habits which are 
to guide them in maturity. That is a 
subject on which I have strong convic- 
tions, but I shall not air them now. I 
am trying to find out what is the matter 
with Sunday. 

One of the first points I should like to 
have made clear is the period at which 
people began to find out that Sunday had 
anything the matter with it. I cannot 
recollect that there were diatribes uttered 
against it in my youth. Yet I shudder 
to think what the youth of today would 
have thought of those Sundays! 

Those were the times before Sunday 
schooi libraries were invented, at least, in 
the section of the country where I lived. 
In no part of the land were there chil- 
dren’s Sunday books to be found. In 
those hours of the day which were per- 
mitted for the diversion of reading, we 
had volumes of “memoirs,”.such staid 
tales as “Anna Ross” (does any one now 
know anything about “Anna Ross” ?)— 
and others by Grace Kennedy. ‘Nathan 


‘Dickerman” and “Little Henry and His 


Bearer” were then in their prime; “The 
Dairyman’s Daughter” and “The Young 
Cottager” were our ideas of Sunday 
reading. What would the young people 
of the twentieth century say of being 
I'mited to such books? They would have 
to invent intensives of the present epi- 
thets they bestow on Sunday! 

I was not an exceptional child in my 
liking for Sunday, even in those days. 
My sisters and brothers felt it no hard- 
ship to go to church, to have the Bible 
lesson, to read the Bible, even to learn 
the catechism! We saw more of our 
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parents on Sunday than on the other 
days of the week and they felt it 
their duty to devote themselves to our 
religious instruction then. We took 1t 
for granted, and the idea of feeling our- 
selves ill treated because Sunday was 
made unlike other days would never 
have occurred to us. ‘That very unlike- 
ness endeared it to us. 

As we grew up Sunday modified a 
trifle, perhaps, but this may have been 
due to a change in circumstances. We re- 
moved from the country to the city, and 
the long drives to church were over. We 
met our friends on the street instead of 
on country roads. We never “enter- 
tained” on Sunday, but the stranger was 
made welcome to our family meals. Our 
attendance at church and Sunday school 
was as regular as before, our observance 
of the religious character of the day was 
as constant as it had been before we 
came to town to live. 

In my memory there was nothing dull, 
funereal or deadly about those Sundays 
of my growing-up days. We were a 
large family and never lacked interests 
in ourselves, but none of us yearned to 
introduce secular enjoyments into our 
Sundays. I cannot recall that the house- 
holds where I was most intimate differed 
from ours in this respect. 

When I married and my children were 
growing up about me, we kept our Sun- 
day as we had always done, and the only 
variations were those, introduced by 
c'rcumstances. As in my girlhood days, 
there was a place at our table for a 
friend at the dinner or supper, and altho 
we kept to the old rule of drawing a line 
between “Sunday reading” and that in- 
dulged in on weekdays, there was never 
any inclination to rebellion or protest. 
| provided good books for my children— 
by this time the Sunday school I’brary 
had come to stay, and children’s story- 
books were many and good—and_ the 
“every day books” were la‘d aside on 
Saturday night with toys and_ tools 
“Sunday must be different!” And with 
us all it was the best day of the week. 

Still, I did not meet the class who 
thought anything was the matter with 
Sunday! I am incl’ned to think they are 
a recent development, and altho I try to 
keep up with the procession and in the 
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line of the thought of today, | cannot 
say | feel myself drawn to this manifes- 
ation of progress—if it be indeed prog- 
ress. 

One thing | have noticed about the 
critics. Those who are loudest in their 
denunciations of Sunday are precisely 
the men and women who make least dif- 
ference between its character and that of 
the other days of the week. Isn't it pos- 
sible that “the matter” is with the grum- 
blers themselves, and not with the day? 

Let us look at the compla:ners for a 
moment. How do they spend Sunday? 

They usually begin by lying abed late. 
lo that 1 have no objection to offer if it 
is done in moderation. If a man can get 
an hour more sleep on Sunday morning 
than he does on weekdays, I am glad he 
should take it. It is a day of rest and he 
is following out the purpose of the 
seventh-day pause. But he defeats the 
end in view if he spends his morning in 
bed. Try it yourself and see. Compare 
your feelings on the day when you rise 
somewhere between 8 and 9.30, and that 
on which you lie still until high noon. 
On the second occasion you get up feel- 
ing, in current colloquialism, like a 
“boiled owl.” 

When the drowsy one finally rises, how 
does he put in the rest of the morning? 
Usually he begins by eating a much 
heavier breakfast than he is accustomed 
to on other days of the week. Then he 
settles himself with the Sunday paper 
and relaxes h’s brain over the sporting 
news, or the financial column, or what- 
ever else the journal has to offer him 
along the line of his daily interests. He 
doesn’t change his current of thought 
and gain rest in that way. Not at all! 
He puts his mind back into its regular 
work-day groove. 

His next step is to eat a heavy m’dday 
dinner instead of the light meal he usu- 
ally takes at noon. Dishes to tempt his 
appetite are not lacking—the Sunday 
dinner must be especially good, in ac- 
cordance with time-honored custom. 
After it, no wonder that a man feels 
that a smoke and a nap are essential. 
He takes both and then, perhaps, if the 
day is fine, he goes out for a stroll, from 
which he returns to a cold supper to 
which he does full justice. On dietetic 
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grounds alone is there any marvel that 
he thinks something is the matter with 
Sunday ? 

[ do not mean to assert that this is the 
regulation Sunday of every one, but isn’t 
it a pretty fair picture of the way in 
which many people spend the day? Of 
course, it is different if they own auto- 
mobiles! Then they may not think so 
much is the matter with Sunday, but I 
am under the strong impression that 
Sunday thinks something is the matter 
with them! 

I should be making a claim for myself 
I have neither the power nor the inclina- 
tion to put forward if I attempted to 
provide any fixed outline which would 
make Sunday pleasing to every one. But 
one point I would like to present. Is 
not part of the trouble with the animad- 
versionists against Sunday that they are 
seeking pleasure too vigorously? Happi- 
ness, like opportunity, is bald behind, 
and the best way to lay hold of it is not 
by a pursuit and a clutch. 

We have done away with the Jewish 
Sabbath, the Puritan traces of which 
hung around our earlier Sundays, but it 
would do no harm to go back to one line 
of the prescription offered the Hebrews 
for making their Sunday pleasant. Close 
after the clause, “If thou call 
the Sabbath a delight,” come the pro- 
visos concerning “not doing thine own 
ways or finding thine own pleasure.” If 
the impatient ones who find the Sabbath 
a bore would perhaps try for a while 
what they could make Sunday mean to 
others—beginning with the churches—it 
is within the bounds of possibility that a 
little delight might come their way! 

Consider for a moment what a Sunday 
might be conducted from this standard. 
Your morning rest, your leisurely break- 
fast, are not debarred you, but they are 
followed by church, with all that this 
may mean of help and uplift and wor- 
ship. The dinner that succeeds will not 
be the strain it would be upon the stay- 
at-home. In the afternoon may come 
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the rest, the reading of some of the 
wonderful things religion and _philan- 
thropy and social service are doing for 
the world, and the nap, too, if you want 
it, and the walk, or the afternoon service, 
or the call on the sick or lonely friend, 
or the hour given to cheering effort in a 
hospital or other shut-in institution. 
You will have an appetite for your sup- 
per, then, and be ready to give the even- 
ing to your family or even to attend 
church again. 

Do I hear a protest, “But I am tired 
on Sunday?” Are you more rested after 
the kind of Sunday you generally spend? 
Isn't it worth while to try the other and 
see if it won't be a little better? 

‘But I work all the week!” I was ex- 
pecting that. Let me just say that if you 
will look about you you will find that the 
persons who do the work of the Sunday 
schools and the churches are the very 
ones who are hardest at labor all the 
week. The complaints about the things 
that are the matter with Sunday usually 
come from the people who are too young 
to know what fatigue really means. The 
toiling fathers of households, the moth- 
ers who have their hands full six days a 
week, are those who support the church 
and the prayer meeting and the Sunday 
school and the philanthropies. Look 
about you and see if I am not right. 

I don’t often use slang, but there is 
one phrase I want to employ just here 
and now. If qgur children and young 
people find something the matter with 
Sunday, it is “up to us” who are moth- 
ers to change conditions. Make the 
Sunday in your home a delight. Talk 
with your children; give yourself to 
them; encourage them to give them- 
selves to you; welcome their friends to 
the Sunday dinner or supper; show them 
how to make Sunday a day of service 
and joy to others as well as a help in 
their own growth. Start them right and 
the next generation will hear less about 
anything unlovely and dull and deadly 
being “the matter with Sunday.” 


New Yor« Crry. 
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The Third Term Tradition 


BY JAMES SCHOULER 


[On November 7, 


the above title. 


1907, Mr, Schouler published an 


article in THe INDEPENDENT undet 


When we asked him if he would care to write something again on the sub- 


ject, he replied that the previous article covered the ground pretty fully, and he only cared 


to add what follows. 


United States.”—Ep1rTor.] 


HE effort to break, at the present 
T time, that well-founded custom 
which limits each President to 

two possible terms of office, or one re- 
election only, is applied where an ex- 
President has been in actual retirement 
and the proposal is to return him after 
an intervening incumbency. In this re- 


spect the present case of Theodore 
Roosevelt is like that which the Re- 
publican party, was forced to con- 


sider in 1880. Ex-President Grant was 
pressed for nominee of the convention 
that year, that he might be chosen to 
succeed his own successor. But in two 
important respects General Grant’s 
claims for such unprecedented distinc- 
tion were far stronger than those now 
urged on Roosevelt’s behalf. (1) Mili- 
tary savior of the Union, he viewed his 
services from a professional standpoint, 
like other great commanders, such as 
Marlborough and Wellington, and hav- 
ing sacrificed supreme command in the 
army, which would have assured him a 
handsome salary for life, when called to 
the Presidency, he always felt that the 
nation owed him its utmost indulgence 
in the briefer tenure of Chief Executive. 
(2) President Hayes, in view of.the dis- 
puted title to his own election, had 
pledged himself to serve but a single 
term, and consequently the succession 
stood wide open. But Roosevelt’s public 
career, tho an honorable one, affords no 
exceptional claims to justify a gift from 


It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Schouler is one of the most 
eminent living American historians, and is the author of the 


well known “History of the 


the people beyond all predecessors in 
supreme office. And President Taft, 
moreover, unlike Hayes, not only de- 
serves the usual courtesy of a renomina- 
tion from his party because of faithful 
and efficient services, but earnestly de- 
sires it. 

In three instances only has the influ- 
ence and popularity of a retiring Presi- 
dent, in our history, enabled him, at the 
close of his eight years’ administration, 
to place in the executive chair a suc- 
cessor of his own selection. By two of 
these—Jefferson and Jackson—such a 
privilege was deemed a final and a 
crowning one. Roosevelt was the third 
to be thus fortunate, and to turn now 
upon that chosen successor, to snatch 
from him the well-earned prize of party 
recognition for his own ambitious read- 
vancement to leadership, calls for 
stronger grounds of justification, on the 
score of honor and generosity, than have 
yet been put forward. 

I hope we may yet see our Consti- 
tution amended so as to embody this ulti- 
mate limit of two terms in its written 
text. The trouble with former sugges- 
tions on the subject has been that single- 
term limits, longer or shorter, have been 
proposed, by way of experimental 
change, while public opin’on, content 
with present conditions, prefers simply 
the permanent expression of our con- 
stant custom. 


3oston, Mass. 


















Japan Today.—I. 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


{Mr. Holt, our managing editor, has just returned from a three months’ trip to Japan. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay Russell 
is the founder and now the president of the Japan Society of New York and Mr. Holt has 
been a member of its executive committee ever both have 
entertainment of 
years, and 
Russell for his efforts in up- 
Holt for his work for international peace and the pro- 
motion of more friendly relations between Japan and the United States—they 
recijients of much attention and hospitality wherever they went. We have already reprinted 
for our readers the substance of two of Mr. Holt’s addresses in Japan, one on the peace- 


This 


Russell, of New York, and Mrs. Holt accompanied him. Mr. 


its foundation. As 
society, including the 
America during the past few 
Emperor of Japan—Mr. 


since men 
taken a prominent part in all the activities ot the 
have visited 


from the 


the leading Japanese who as both 


have received decorations 
building the Japan Society and Mr. 


were the 


ful relations between the two countries and the other on international journalism, 
aiticle will be followed by two others.—Eb!rTor. ] 





MAGNIFICENT banquet was be- 
ing held in San [Francisco to 
speed home a departing Japanese 

hero. An American speaker was elo- 
quently expatiating on the marvelous 
progress that Japan has made in recent 
years in all the arts of civilization, when 
a guest down the table whispered to his 
Japanese neighbor, “Yes, and the truth 
is, we Americans are just beginning to 
find it out.” 

It was to “find it out” that our party 
of four—just the right number for such 
a pilgrimage — journeyed to Japan, 
Korea and Manchuria. Mr, Russell was 
especially anxious to survey present and 
prospective commercial and __ financial 
conditions. I wished to learn all | could 
of the foreign policy of Japan, with 
especial reference to the United States 
and the peace of the world. In the eight 
short weeks we spent on Asiatic soil we 
visited the principal cities of Japan, in- 
cluding the present capital, Tokyo, the 
ancient capital of Kyoto, the modern 
commercial marts of Yokohama and 
Kobe, and the Chicago of Japan, Osaka, 
with its great manufacturing plants. 

We visited the shrines and temples at 
Nikko and Nara, the Castle at Nagoya, 
the mountain country about -Miyanoshita 
and the lakes of Hakone and Chuzenji. 
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We even took a trip to the country, 
away from our friends and hospitalities, 
and visited primitive little farms and 
villages where ‘we were told that foreign- 
ers had never been seen before. We 
sailed thru the isles of the inland sea, 
past Miyajima of the matchless Torti, out 
thru the Gibraltar of Japan, guarding 
the twin cities of Moji and Shimonoseki. 
Thence we crossed over to Korea, trav- 
eled up thru the center of the peninsula 
to Seoul, then on again to the Yalu 
River, and thence to Mukden, the capital 
of Manchuria and now the center of the 
heart of the Far Eastern question. From 
Mukden we took the train southwest to 
Dairen, the old Russian Dalny; then, 
after a ‘day at the battlefields of Port 
Arthur, forever hallowed by the blood 
of the heroes who fell there, we sailed 
across the Yellow Sea back to Japan, 
and after another week at Tokyo, re- 
turned home. 

Of course, only the most casual im- 
pressions could be received. The hur- 
ried traveler takes in only differences 
and oddities, which are always super- 
ficial. A real understanding of a coun- 
try is possible only after a very long 
sojourn in it and much study. All I can 
hope to do, therefore, is to give such an 
impression as any one is likely to get 
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after making a brief visit to the country 
under very favorable auspices, and talk- 
ing with all sorts and condit ons of peo- 
ple. Even then my impressions may be 
erroneous, for I never in all my life was 
in a place where so many different opin- 
ions and explanations were offered me 
about the same thing, and naturally 1 
did not have the time to verify or the 
knowledge to weigh the testimony given. 
There is now no doubt that Japan in 
the last forty years has made in most 
fields the progress that it has taken 
Europe one thousand years to perfect. 
In order to understand the reason for 
this, it is necessary to go back to 1868, 
when the Emperor was restored to 
power on the ruins of the Shogunate. 
This peaceful revolution, one of the most 
remarkable in the history of the world, 
left Japan with two national policies and 
aspirations, which she has adhered to 
with unswerving fidelity ever since. 
Her first purpose was to maintain her 
national integrity or independence. Her 
statesmen saw, at the beginning of the 
new regime, that if she did not adopt the 
Western ideal of civilization she would 
inevitably suffer the fate of other Asiat’c 
Powers and be divided among the land 


hungry nations of the Occident. Her 
second great purpose followed. It was 


nothing else than the ambition to make 
herself the equal of any civilized nation. 
To carry out these two purposes of in- 
tegr'ty and equality, the old feudal sys- 
tem was broken up and a constitutional 
government along Western lines estab- 
lished ; the caste system, almost as rigid 
as that prevailing in India today, was 
abolished ; and the Samurai, or warrior 
class, were forced to lay down their 
arms, while an army and navy that now 
ranks w:th the greatest was built up on 


the basis of universal conscription. 
Realizing, furthermore, that no nation 


can today reach real national pre-emi- 
nence On a purely agricultural: founda- 
tion, Japan at once started in to foster 
commerce, industry and manufacturing. 
The hitherto despised merchant class was 
raised to high respectability and esteem, 
even some of the leading financiers be- 
ing elevated to the nobility 

In addition to this and of even greater 
importance, a system of universal edu- 
cation based on American ideals was 
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introduced, while all the arts and sci- 
ences were fostered by Government aid. 
With the remarkable quickness and 
thoroness characteristic ot these people 
the whole political, social and economic 
system was completely changed within a 
generation, 

Of course, these profound changes 
were not brought about without internal 
and external friction. At home there 
was discontent and even a few rebel- 
lions. The latter, to be sure, were put 
down without much effort. Abroad, 
however, Japan was compelled to engage 
in two great wars, first with China, then 
with Russia. Doth wars were essential 
to her integrity. Both were for self- 
protection, not aggrandizement. 

The greatest modern statesman of 
Japan, the late Prince Ito, said that 
Korea was a dagger pointed at the heart 
of Japan. When China began to in- 
trigue with Korea against Japan, Japan 
fought China. But no sooner had 
China’s influence been destroyed ‘in 
Korea than Russia came down from the 
Nerth and took China’s place, so Japan 
had to fight Russia. As the fru'ts of 
victory Japan fell heir to the rights of 
Russia in Manchuria that had been pre- 
viously granted Russia voluntarily by 
China. These included the ownership of 
the South Manchuria Railway and con- 
cess'ons of land along the line, and the 
cities of Port Arthur and Dairen. As 
the utterly corrupt and supine Korean 
Government still continued to intrigue 
against Japan, Japan found the only re- 
course left her was to step in and have 
all Korea’s fore’gn affairs conducted 
thru Tokyo. But as Korea still contin- 
ued to intrigue abroad and was unable 
to keep order at home, Japan finally, by 
an imperial rescript of August 29, 1910, 
annexed “the Land of the Morning 
Calm,” and from that moment set about 
to make Korea an integral part of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Japan therefore has achieved her first 
great national purpose. Her independ- 
ence ‘is assured. She owns Korea, which 
is the key to Japan, and the South Man- 
churian Railway, which is the key to 
Korea. With these strategic advantages, 
and with a superb army and navy, she is 
safe from any invading force likely to 
be brought aga’nst her. 
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Having attained her first main pur- 
pose, how far has slie got toward accom- 
plishing the second? Is she today the 
equal of the foremost world Powers in 
the arts of peace and civilization? If I 
can trust my own observation, I should 
say that Japan has now practically noth- 
ing more to learn from Western c:viliza- 
tion except in four departments—the 
ethics of business, the legal status of 
women, the organization of labor and 
the extension of the suffrage. Of these 
deficiencies Japan is actively conscious. 
The knowledge is half the battle won, 
for the Japanese can do everything well 
that they have a m‘nd to do at all. 

Before taking up these deficiencies, 
however, let me discuss those other 
phases of activity where Japan undoubt- 
edly excels. And first I shall take up 
the Government. ; 

I do not know how Japan’s Govern- 
ment ranks with those of other nations, 
but of this I am sure: No Government 
in the world commands more genuine 
respect from the people, and none can be 
more solicitous of the prest’'ge of Japan 
abroad and the welfare of the people at 
home. The Government consists of the 
Emperor, the unofficial body known as 
the Elder Statesmen, the Privy Council, 
the Cabinet and the Diet. The Emperor 
is supreme. Between him and his sub- 
jects the line has been drawn for approx- 
imately twenty centuries. As Prince Ito 
says in his “Commentaries” : 

“The Sacred Throne was established at the 
time the heavens and earth became separated. 
The Emperor is Heaven descended, divine and 
sacred. He is pre-eminent above all his sub- 
jects. He must be reverenced, and is in- 
violable. He has indeed to pay due respect 
to the law, but the law has no power to hold 
him accountable to it. Not only shall there 
be no irreverence for the Emperor’s person, 
but also shall he not be made a topic for de- 
rogatory comment nor one of discussion.” 

It is a credit to the Emperors of Japan 
that thruout history they have almost 
without exception shown the greatest 
consideration for the people. The people 
on their part have shown loyalty, even 
unto death, for their sovereign. The 
relations of Emperor and people may 
he likened to those of parent and child. 
The people worship the Emperor and the 
Emperor h’s own ancestors. The pres- 
ent Emperor, therefore, is the living 
embodiment of past traditions and future 
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aspirations of the Japanese people, and 
is “the heaven-born link between old and 
new Japan.” 

This transcendentalism of the Em- 
peror is very difficult for an American to 
understand,” our political theories being 
based on such different fundamental con- 
ceptions. But the reverence shown him 
is entirely sincere, and certainly no liv- 
ing ruler has done more to deserve it 
than the present Emperor. 

The Emperor is surrounded and sup- 
ported by the Privy Council, whom he 
appoints on account of the’r special 
knowledge or experience. They are his 
personal advisers. They are a delibera- 
tive body solely, and their decisions may 
or may not be adopted. The councillors 
of the Emperor, however, on whom the 
Emperor places most confidence, are the 
Genro, or Elder Statesmen. This group 
of leaders have been his trusted advisers 
almost from the beginning of the Resto- 
ration. Tho constantly dwindling in 
numbers, they have been essentially per- 
manent in personnel and ideas, and it is 
to them that credit is largely due for 
guiding Japan in its progress from the 
old to the new civilization. As Professor 
Reinsch points out : 

“They have combined great foresight in 
matters of international development and for- 
eign intercourse with constructive talent which 
has enabled them at the proper time to create 
the means and measures for domestic prog- 
ress. All this they did under the weight of 


constant popular opposition and misunder- 
standing.” 


Since the death of Prince Ito they 
consist of but three—Prince Yamagata. 
Marquis Matsukata and Marquis Inotye. 

The Ministers of State seem to be the 


real executives of Japan. They are ten 
in number—the Prime Min’‘ster, Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, Internal Affairs, 
Finance, Army, Navy, Justice, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture and Commerce, and 
Communications. They are advisers to 
the Emperor and proclaim his decrees 
and administer public affairs. Each 
minister is responsible to the Emperor 
for the conduct of the business in his 
department, and altho all the ministers 
deliberate together in a cabinet, they are 
not jointly responsible. They are ap- 
pointed d’rectly by the Emperor and hold 
their tenure of office at the imperial 
pleasure. This ministry is quite unlike 
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the British Cabinet, which does not man- 
age its affa‘rs individually, but which has 
a joint responsibility to the Crown. 

The Emperor opens, closes and pro- 
rogues the Imperial Diet and dissolves 
the House of Representatives. When 
the Diet is not sitting the Emperor may 
issue imperial ordinances, which are law 
until not approved by a special vote at 
the next session. 

The Constitution differs from those in 
many other countries in that it was not 
granted under duress or coercion, but as 
a free gift from the Throne to the peo- 
ple. Accordingly, while the people are 
granted safeguards to protect their 
honor, liberty, life and property, and 
freedom of religious worship, etc., the 
powers of the Emperor remained unim- 
paired and even strengthened. 

The Diet consists of two chambers, 
the House of Peers and the House of 
Representatives. The House of Peers 
includes sixteen princes of the blood, 
thirteen princes, twenty-nine marquises, 
seventeen counts, seventy viscounts, 
fifty-six barons, one hundred and twenty- 
two imperial nominees (for  distin- 
guished service in war and peace), and 
forty-five representatives of the highest 
taxpayers. 

The House of Representatives consists 
of 379 members elected by popular vote. 
The Diet is not nearly as powerful a 
body as many other world parliaments, 
but it would take too long to enumerate 
its specific powers and _ limitations. 
While there are now three parties in 
Japan, they do not command anywhere 
near the prestige or influence that par- 
ties have in, for instance, England, 
France, Germany and the United States. 
The chief political interest of the people 
is centered in the Ministry and the Privy 
Council, which is the real power behind 
the throne. 

Whether this absence of a strong par- 
liament is a benefit or weakness to Japan 
I do not express an opinion. Altho for- 
eign relations can be handled with great 
secrecy and expedition, and various in- 
ternal improvements can be hurried thru 
with extraordinary dispatch, it is very 
doubtful, as Professor Reinsch has 
pointed out, “whether the principle of 
authority alone can ever be the basis for 
a state life, even tho the authority be 
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exercised with great wisdom and jus- 
tice.” 

But loyalty, after all, is a sentiment. 
Can a thoroly educated people be ruled 
by anything in the long run but by their 
collective reason? According to all 
Western analogies the loyalty of the 
Japanese people to the Government must 
wane with the years. But this argument 
goes on the assumption that the Govern- 
ment will abdicate its leadership of the 
nation under the growth of universal 
education and democratic ideas. It may 
be so. But certainly the whole history 
of Japan, both before and since the 
Restoration, shows that the Government, 
while keeping in close accord with pop- 
ular opinion, has originated, led and per- 
fected every important reform. It would 
be the extremity of unwisdom to assume 
that the Government will not similarly 
lead the nation in the future, whether the 
goal be empire or democracy or some 
other state of society. 

The leadership of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is nowhere better exemplified 
than in the progressive steps it has taken 
along the lines of State Socialism. It 
owns and operates the post office, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, wireless, gas, electric- 
ity, water, railroads and the tobacco, salt 
and camphor monopolies. It subsidizes 
many businesses such as shipping, bank- 
ing, etc. Indeed, the ramifications of the 
Government are to be seen everywhere. 
Japan has gone into these socialistic 
measures, however, not from any con- 
version to the tenets of Socialism, but 
because she has wanted to make money. 
A good part of the national income 
comes from the operation of public util- 
ities and monopolies. Nevertheless, 
Japan today approximates more toward 
what is known as State Socialism than 
any other nation in existence. 

I have been asked whether the Japan- 
ese Government officials are corrupt, like 
those of many other nations. It seems 
to be the general opinion that they are 
not. Scandals, of course, there have 
been. But the officials maintain a high 
standard of honesty, probably superior 
to that obtaining in most nations. 

The educational system of Japan is 
modeled on American ideals. Two gene- 
rations ago only 28 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of school age attended school. In 
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1893 the percentage rose to 59 per cent. 
Today it 1s 98 per cent. Universal edu- 
cation has been in existence for about 
thirty years, and now every child must 
go to school for at least six years. To- 
day there is less illiteracy in Tokyo than 
in Boston. I was told by an American 
physician practising in Japan that Japan 
now probably has the best school system 
in the world, especially in the primary 
departments. I shall never forget the 
visits | made to some of the schools. 
Every classroom had a sunny southern 
exposure. The buildings were all one- 
story affairs, so that there would be no 
danger of death in case of fire. Every 
hour the pupils leave their rooms to go 
out of doors, where they practise ath- 
letics and calesthenics for a quarter of 
an hour under a professional instructor. 
You will always see, therefore, one- 
quarter of any school playing in the 
school-yard. All the boys in the second- 
ary schools by law wear a military uni- 
form and the girls a full pleated skirt, 
so as to allow free movement for the 
limbs, the national dress for women be- 
ing in the nature of a hobble skirt. In 
the colleges and universities Japan is 
also abreast of the most modern meth- 
ods of pedagogy. While higher educa- 
tion was originally best obtained in the 
Christian missionary colleges, now the 
imperial universities at Tokyo and 
Kyoto, and the great private universities, 
such as Waseda and Keio, far surpass 
the foreign denominational institutions. 
\s one esteemed missionary states : 

“The excellent methods that the depart- 
ment of education follows to inform itself of 
every new step of advance in education the 
world over and of thus keeping thoroly 
abreast with the times, finds no parallel in our 
Christian education. The Government schools 
constituting a vastly well organized system 
go forward with a momentum and a spirit 
that cannot be approached by the Christian 
schools.” 

In science, pure and applied, Japan is 
deing her share of the world’s work, In 
sanitation—at least as far as the army is 
concerned—she leads the world. In sur- 
gery and medicine the Japanese have 
little to learn from Berlin, Vienna or 
Baltimore. An American doctor in 
Japan told me of a delicate ophthalmic 
operation he witnessed by a Japanese 
colleague which he thought the’ most 
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skilful he ever saw. Tho such an opera- 
tion would have commanded $1,000 in 
the United States, the Japanese sur- 
geon’s fee was 5 yen ($2.50). All the 
Japanese doctors, however, do not make 
such reasonable charges, for once, when 
Il summoned one to remove a fishbone 
that had lodged in my throat, he gave me 
a whole baked potato to swallow at one 
gulp and then sent me a bill of $10. His 
prescription effected a cure, however, 
and I mention it here without charge, 
for the benefit of those who may be in 
need of a remedy for a similar uncom- 
fortable predicament. 

In seismology the Japanese scientists 
beyond question lead the world. As 
Japan enjoys an average of 3% earth- 
quakes a day, and one severe shock 
every two and one-half years, it is easy 
to see that no- opportunities are lacking 
for the study of this rather terrifying 
subject. 

An old Japanese proverb_ runs, 
“Among flowers the cherry, among men 
the warrior.” There is no doubt that the 
Japanese honor their army and navy 
more than any other national institution. 
It certainly receives more personal atten- 
tion from the Emperor than any other 
branch of the Government. In case of 
war Japan can mobilize the army in 
eighteen days, and by calling on all the 
reserves could easily muster over a 
million soldiers in a very short time. On 
a war basis she would have an active 
army Of 295,000, a reserve Of 355,000, a 
second reserve of 745,000, auxiliaries 
more or less trained, 260,000, and terri- 
torial reserves, 110,000. In case Japan 
should have a war about 1920, it is esti- 
mated she could muster out 1,450,000 
trained troops, 310,000 more or less 
trained, and 5,500,000 eventual combat- 
ants not yet trained. 

The Japanese soldiers at present are 
among the best in the world, the officers 
know their profession thoroly and are 
passionately devoted to it. A manual 
put in the hands of every soldier reads: 

“Living to be overwhelmed with the innum- 
erable and immeasurable ‘blessings of Im- 
perial goodness; dead to become one of the 
guardian deities of the country, and as such 
to receive unique honors in this temple, is not 
this for a soldier the hight of glory? For 
this reason, soldier, you must scrupulously 
execute the orders of your chiefs. Remem- 
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ber each step toward danger is a step toward 
glory, and go calm and joyful; full of ardor 
rush to the field of battle where death awaits 
you. 

This is the spirit that dominates the 
soldiers of Japan, as is clearly demon- 
strated in the heroism they exhibited in 
the two wars they have already fought 
to preserve their independence. 

The navy is likewise ioyal, brave and 
efficient. On paper it ranks fifth among 
the nations. In battle it would probably 
render a brilliant account of itself 
against any navy in existence. 

I asked the captain of a Japanese 
steamer how many boats Japan could 
take over in case of war for transporting 


her troaps to the theater of action. He 
gave me the following table: 
Number Troops 
Tons. of ships per ship. 
1,000— 2,000 119 700 
2,000— 3,000 100 goo 
3,000— 4,000 63 1,200 
4,000— 5,000 26 1,600 
5,000— 6,000 6 2,000 
6,000— 7,000 25 2,000 
7,000— 8,000 I 2,000 
8,000— 9,000 6 2,300 
9,000— 10,000 I 2,500 
10,000—1I 5,000 3 3,000 


If Japan is fully abreast of the age in 
the arts of war, she has also developed 
the fine arts in a way that has called 
forth the admiration of the world. 

Japanese art is founded on the same 
canons as that of the Gréek, namely, the 
elegance of simplicity. Indeed, it has 
been claimed that the only difference be- 
tween the two is that the Greeks glorified 
the nude. Perhaps the critics won’t 
agree to this, but the only two architec- 
tural creations that seem perfect to me 
are the Greek column and the Japanese 
arch or “torii,” which one sees before 
every Shinto shrine. Nothing can be 
added to either of these paragons or 
subtracted from them without destroy- 
ing their perfection. 

Professor Chamberlain has thus char- 
acterized the difference between Japan- 
ese and Western art: 

“The Japanese are undoubtedly Raphaels of 
fishes and insects and flgwers and bamboo 
stems swinging in the breeze; and they have 
given us charming fragments of idealized 
scenery. But they have never succeeded in 
adequately transferring to canvas the human 
form divine, they have never made great his- 
torical scenes live again before posterity and 
they have never, like the early Italian masters, 
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. 


drawn away men’s hearts from earth to 


heaven in an ecstasy of adoration.” 

The essence of Japanese art is loyalty 
to nature. The artist avoids geometrical 
artifices. He will not divide, for in- 
stance, a lacquer box in the form of a 
parallelogram into equal parts by a per- 
pendicular line, but by a diagonal. He 
will distract the eye from the regularity 
of a circular box by a zigzag breaking 
the outline with appropriate ornaments. 

Nothing fascinated me so much in 
Japan as the gardens. Every Japanese 
home has one, even if it it is only six 
feet square. The theory of a Japanese 
garden is artificial naturalness. Every 
tree and shrub, stone and brook is arti- 
ficial, but made to look natural. When 
standing in the center of the garden one 
seems to be in a world all alone, for the 
sky line is so arranged that all neigh- 
boring gardens and buildings are hidden 
behind trees. If there is a distant moun- 
tain on the horizon, it is brought into the 
landscape, while the intervening objects 
are obscured. There is a philosophy of 
the arrangement of stones that has been 
worked out to a perfection of nicety. A 
New Hampshire farmer could make a 
fortune if he could get some of his gran- 
ite boulders to Japan. As it is, they are 
frequently imported from China and 
Korea at fabulous prices. The Japanese 
cannot go anywhere without improving 
on nature. Even a mud puddle by the 
roadside is quickly surrounded by pretty 
stones and moss, and a gold fish put in. 

The large Japanese sculptures, while 
showing a marvelous technique, seemed 
grotesque to me. Most of the animals 
and men, whether of stone, bronze or 
wood, have demoniac rather than angelic 
expressions. A few of the Buddhas, 
however, notably the famous Dai Butsu 
of Kamakura, exhibit countenances_ be- 
tokening the beauty of holiness. 

Japanese singing is rather incompre- 
hensible to an American. We were 
privileged to see and hear some of the 
best of the celebrated “No” dances and 
Geisha dances, where the native music, 
both vocal and instrumental, is at its 
best. In the “No” dances the parts are 
all taken by men; in the Geisha dances, 
of course, by women. Here again the 
Japanese resemble the Greeks. The 
“No” dances especially are like the 
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Greek tragedies. A chorus explains to 
the audience the emotions of the actors 
as the latter go thru their recitatives and 
solemn motions. Even the Geisha danc- 
ing is formal, tho graceful, and is con- 
fined chiefly to posture. ‘The singing 
and playing, however, seem primitive to 
us. Dr. Scherer, now president of 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, California, 
thus describes a classical concert: 

“The musicians sat around on the floor of 
the stage, while the audience waited in rev- 
erential silence. Presently the silence was 
broken by a wild welter of sound that soon 
drove me, in the effort to retain my dignity, 
almost to the point of distraction. To make 
matters worse each of the solemn performers 
would occasionally open his or her mouth and 
emit a most astonishing howl, compounded 
of profound canine sorrow and the nasal honk 
of a wild goose.” 

Don Seitz, in his recent volume on 
Japan, says: 

“Japanese music is querulous and plaintive, 
lacking sonorousness and threnody. It be- 


longs to the tum-tum and plunk-plunk class 
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without the stirring jar of the banjo, or the 
rhythm of the mandolin or guitar.” 

Perhaps Miss Bacon is right, there- 
fore, when she observes, in “Japanese 
Girls and Women”: “It seems to me 
quite, fortunate that the musical art is 
not more generally practised.” But peo- 
ple who live in glass houses should pull 
down the blinds. The Japanese told me 
they could make nothing of our music. 
I must make one exception, at least, to 
my feelings in regard to Japanese music. 
I cannot praise too highly their noble 
national anthem, “Kimi ga yo.” This is 
played very slowly and is most impres- 
sive when sung in unison by the people. 
It is the only national anthem in the 
world, I believe, that does not “confound 
enemies” or attack other nations. Freely 
translated, it is as follows: “May the 
years of the Imperial line be ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, until the peb- 
bles grow into boulders, and the boulders 
are covered with moss.” 


New York Cry. 


Return 





From the Japanese 


On the tender, fragrant blossoms 
Falls the vagrant crystal snow; 
Like a faery velvet mantle 
Covering buds and flowers below. 
When I sought (how vain) to carry 
Snowy treasures of the land 
To my loved one in the city, 
Lo! They melted in my hand. 


Chaste the white snow in the garden, 
Fleecy locks of dying year, 

Bright the sun in vernal glory, 
Twines each crystal to a tear: 

And it seems as it old Winter, 
Conscious of his dying hour, 

Weeps in solitary anguish, 
Leaves a tear-drop on each flower. 


Bright arrayed in tender colors 
Blossoms raise their lovely heads; 
And the flowers, thrilled with rapture, 
Tremble in their soft green beds. 

Far beyond—among the hilltops, 





Sleeps e’en now the peaceful snow; 
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Full of birds the weeping willow, 
Near the river, far below. 


O thou stream-consoling willow, 
Soon with light and welcome wing, 
Nightingale among the branches, 
Sweet will live, entrancing sing. 
Now the fragrant cherry blossoms 
’Gin to tremble, fade and fall; 
What a shame sc soon to slumber, 
Blossoms dear to lovers all. 


Gently fall, spring rain, fall gently; 
Scatter not the cherry flowers, 

Till I’ve loved their beauty longer,— 
For a day withold thy showers. 

April, shame, thou month of showers, 
Linger in thy sky of blue; 

Moderate thy ardent torrents,— 
Art thou jealous of the dew? 

Long I strolled, this Aprii morning, 
Thru the woodland’s aisles of green: 

Now returned the joy birds’ carols, 

Welcome, Spring, thou blushing queen. 

Trenton, Mo, 












Has Compulsory Arbitration Failed? 


BY EDWARD TREGEAR 


- Ex-Secretary or Lasor For NEw ZEALAND, 


here in New Zealand if we are 

forced to accept the doleful views 
‘exprest by some recent writers in Amer- 
ica as to the utter failure of compulsory 
arbitration in a country whose chief 
claim to notice from students of politi- 
cal economy appears to be the success or 
failure of this one bold industrial experi- 
ment. 

Has compulsory arbitration failed? I 
certainly will not admit such failure till 
the principle is assuredly acknowledged 
generally to be “down and out.” Let me 
briefly summarize the accusations which, 
if substantiated, imply failure: (1) The 
Arbitration Act was intended to prohibit 
strikes, yet strikes have taken place. (2) 
The act is unjust, because you can en- 
force it on employers but not on work- 
ers, since the latter cannot be compelled 
to work, nor to pay fines, nor can they 
be sent to prison in any number. (3) 
The strong unions are withdrawing from 
under the act, and, altho the Arbitration 
Court still sits, it is only as a mockery 
and to “save the face” of the act’s sup- 
porters. 

I will try to answer these challenges, 
each in turn. (1) That the act was in- 
tended to prohibit strikes. I do not be- 
lieve that any men in~full possession of 
their senses would pass a law pretending 
to prohibit murder if by “prohibition” is 
meant the absolute stoppage or cessation 
of murder. No law making can abso- 
lutely prevent murder; it can only pun- 
ish for breach of prohibition ; no law can 
stop men from striking or ceasing to 
work; it can only punish those who vio- 
late the law, and that, of course, after the 
law has been broken. The New Zealand 
Industrial Arbitration Act did not at- 
tempt the impossibility of preventing 
men from striking; what it tried to do 
was to foster conditions which would 
make striking unnecessary and foolish, 
and also cause discomfort to those who, 
having made an agreement not to strike, 
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still persisted in doing so. When an 
industrial union registers itself under the 
Arbitration Act, it virtually renounces its 
power of striking in favor of the bene- 
fits of arbitration, and what our law at- 
tempts to punish is, not the act of strik- 
ing, but the breach of the social contract. 

(2) As to the unjust incidence on em- 
ployer and employee, it is true that in a 
few cases it has been found difficult to 
collect fines from strikers or to imprison 
those who refuse to pay the fines. In by 
far the majority of cases, however, the 
fines have been collected, but it is not 
easy in any new country, where the pop- 
ulation is to some extent shifting and un- 
fixt, to pursue a wandering worker un- 
less he is regarded as a criminal and 
tracked with police assistance. It may 
be theoretically unjust that an employ- 
er’s property should prove a better mark 
for distraint than the chattels (if any) of 
a poor man, but this is a weakness found 
in civil cases brought under any statute; 
it is always easier to make a rich man 
pay when he loses than “the man of 
straw’’—at all events, that is the case in 
New Zealand. 

(3) The third indictment is partially, 
but only partially, true. Some of the 
strong unions, especially coal miners’ 
unions, have withdrawn from under the 
act, so as to get liberty to strike if they 
will—that is, they are no longer parties 
to the contract of arbitration—but to say 
that the act is regarded as a mockery or 
a farce in this Dominion is a judgment 
that in my opinion will not bear exam- 
ination. 

What are the facts generally concern- 
ing compulsory arbitration? We have 
had it in operation about seventeen years, 
and during that time have lived in what 
may be considered a state of industrial 
peace. When I say “we” I mean the 
great majority of citizens, the general 
public. The half dozen so-called 
“strikes” during that period would be 
laughed to scorn in any other country. 
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They have been little trivial affairs, con- 
fined strictly to localities, and involving 
no disturbance or inconvenience to other 
trades, or to their branches of the same 
trade elsewhere. They have been settled 
quietly, and the main body of the strikers 
in every case punished, altho perhaps a 
few individuals have slipped thru the 
meshes of the legal net. What is there 
to put on the other side of the account 
against these microscopic’ disturbances? 
First, immense general prosperity, large- 
ly caused by the stability of trade condi- 
tions. The employers have benefited so 
greatly by the industrial equilibrium that 
their establishments in regard to values 
of land, plant, production, and the em- 
ployment of workers have more than 
trebled since the act came into force sev- 
enteen years ago. The employers are 
now the supporters of the act they at 
first feared and reviled, and strange to 
say (thru the workers’ ingrained belief 
that, under the wage system, industrial- 
ism is war), much of the workers’ ex- 
prest suspicion of the act arises from the 
warm favor in which it is held by em- 
ployers. Next, the workers must have 
benefited to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands—if not millions—of pounds 
by the action of awards fixing minimum 
wages. Let me give an example. Some 
ten years ago hundreds of girls were 
working in this city as waitresses 
at confectioners, tea-rooms, restaurants, 
etc., for wages sometimes as low as $2.50 
for a week of ninety hours. An indus- 
trial union was formed bv the girls, an 
award obtained, and there is now a mini- 
mum wage of $6.25 for a fifty-two hour 
week. There is thus a margin of thou- 
sands of dollars every week between the 
old “freedom of contract” wages and 
present wages. Multiply these thousands 
of dollars for hundreds of localities and 
hundreds of weeks and you will find the 
amount considerable for this one trade 
alone. Then consider similar “weak” 
trades (that is, where their members are 
easily replaced), trades in which by sex 
or occupation strikes are almost out of 
the question, and any one can see that 
the act has been of immense: value, even 
financially, to the workers; especially 
when, in strong unions as in weak, the 
prosperity of general business has in- 
duced working full time for year after 
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year instead of the old frequently broken 
periods. It is true that the coal miners 
have withdrawn many of their unions 
from under the act, but their action 
needs further explanation than to refer 
their conduct wholly to the act or its 
shortcomings. 

Lately there has been formed here an 
organization called “The New Zealand 
Federation of Labor.” It declares craft 


~unionism to be a failure, and preaches 


the submergence of craft unions in one 
great union which can, if necessary, 
bring about a universal strike. The min- 
ers have joined this society, and to be 
ready for emergencies have withdrawn 
their unions from under the Arbitration 
Act, but they have not struck, nor will 
they probably strike until the time is ripe. 
This new departure does not prove in 
any way the error of principle in indus- 
trial arbitration; it only shows that they 
believe they have found a more valuable 
and effective weapon with which to wage 
the fight. The great majority of union- 
ists st:ll trust in argument as being better 
than display of force, and this is proved 
by the continually augmented numbers 
which each year sees registered un- 
der the act, in spite of the withdrawals 
to join the Federation of Labor. The in- 
dustrial unrest, now pervading all classes 
of workers everywhere, woul!d, I believe, 
have had the effect of uniting the more 
unquiet spirits in some similar organiza- 
tion whether the Arbitration Act be more 
valuable or less valuable than it is. 

Here we have tens of thousands of 
workers quietly engaged in their occupa- 
tions month after month, apparently con- 
tent with compulsory arbitration. They 
are not quite satisfied, for the modern 
“divine discontent” would prevent that 
under what I think (as they think) an 
unfair and immoral economic system, by 
which few workers are allowed to be 
employed—that is, to live—unless they 
can make profit for others than them- 
selves. Putting that view aside, human 
weakness in the administration as well as 
in the observance of the act has caused 
friction and grumbling, but to say that 
the court is regarded as a farce appears 
to be a totally inadequate presentment of 
the situation. Why should we worry 
ourselves about the punishment of strik- 
ers when practically we are still “a land 
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without strikes”? Why push things to 
unnecessary conclusions and worry while 
eating your dinner as to what will hap- 
pen if you eat to repletion? We shall 
probably have strikes, severe strikes, be- 
fore long, but they will not have their 
place of primary origin in these islands 
or in the failure of the Arbitration Act. 
They will arise because of a great object 
lesson given recently in London and Liv- 
erpool as to the power of organized labor 
to get almost anything it chose to de- 
mand if it would only carry on the nec- 
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essary functions of production or trans- 
port, and not cut off national supplies. 
This movement will trouble you as it will 
trouble us; and it will make you, who 
have no compulsory arbitration, feel your 
social edifice shake, as we, who have the 
principle working, will feel the tremors 
of the economic earthquake. Our hum- 
ble buildings will be comparatively safe, 
but one day there will be crashings 
among the “skyscrapers” of the world’s 
great cities. 


WELLINCTON, New ZEALAND. 


The Needs of New York Harbor 


BY STEVEN B. AYRES 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEw YORK. 


HE amount of business done by the 
T citizens of the United States w:th 
the citizens of foreign lands has 
been growing rapidly of late years. The 
value cf the imports into and exports 
from this country, which combined make 
up its foreign bus ness, has at five-year 
periods been as follows: 


WY cs hc cce aw ts Sein saoeaesete $1,668,410,000 
SD Sic bsebeuaseuswannsabe dasa 2,318,499,000 
G kicabnganades toast eeeeteas 3,163,218,000 
WED) dv otk oe Bidousee seen 3,591,480,009 


It takes many ships to carry mer- 
chandise of that value, and the owners 
of the ships have found that by building 
bigger ones and carrying bigger loads, 
the work can be done cheaper. So ships 
have constantly been growing larger. 
Now, when a ship is made larger, it also 
usually sinks deeper into the water, or, 
in other words, its draft is greater. 
Twenty years ago scarcely any vessel in 
use drew more than 25 feet of water. 
sut last year there came into the port of 
New York’ big merchant ships as fol- 
lows: 

783 with draft from 27 feet to 30 feet. 
196 with draft from 30 feet to 33 feet. 
42 with draft from 34 feet to 37 feet. 

Battleships are also much larger than 
they were even ten years ago. The 
“Oregon,” of patriotic memory, was 
rated’ at 10,288 tons and its draft was 24 


feet. But the last two ships of our navy, 
the “Utah” and the “Florida,” are rated 
at more than 23,000 tons and the maxi- 
mum draft is 29 feet 8 inches. Other 
battleships, even more poweriul and with 
greater draft than these, are now talked 
of as possibilities. 

A glance at the map of the water sur- 
face surrounding New York will show 
how Nature has adapted it to be one of 
the finest harbors in the world. There 
are long shore lines on both the Hudson 
(North) River and the East River. 
There are two principal entrances from 
the ocean, by way of Sandy Hook and 
Long Island Sound, and one minor 
entrance thru the Staten Island Kills. 
All these entrances are easily defensible. 
The harbor is large enough, too, to hold 
at one time nearly all the navies of the 
world. Tremendous natural advantages 
these. Is it any wonder that New York 
has grown to be the second city of the 
world in little more than three centuries ? 

For commerce goes where it is given 
the best service, where the ships that 
bring merchandise can be moored direct- 
ly against the wharves, where the cargo 
can thus be discharged cheaply, and 
where are waiting railroads to convey to 
the many interior towns such articles as 
are destined for them. In the past all 
these facilities have been present in New 
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York harbor, and so the city has han- 
dled about three-quarters of the foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

But with ships increasing in size and 
of greater draft, there is another side to 
this picture. Look now at the other 
map, which shows in shaded lines that 
part of this magnificent harbor surface 
where the water has a depth of less than 
30 feet. Along the west shore of Man- 
hattan down to the Battery, and in one 
or two short 
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Now, this is easy to say and hard 
to do. Many problems of engineering 
must be met and conquered. Because 
not only must there be sufficient depth 
of water, but the tidal currents must be 
overcome. The East River tides have 
long been the despair of seafaring folk. 
They are very different from the tides 
in the Hudson, on the other side of 
Manhattan. There the water flows in 
and flows out again. But in the East 
River are at least 


age. 





stretches on the 
Jersey shore of the 


two tides, and the 
point of h’gh 





Hudson River, and 
for a_ short dis- 
tance on the 
brooklyn front, 
these big modern 
ships can land 
their cargoes; but 
nowhere else. On 
neither the Man- 
hattan nor the 
Brooklyn side of 
the East River, 
above the bridge, 
can these big boats 
be docked. And, 
moreover, they 
cannot get thru the 
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water is not the 
same with one as 
with the other. 

In order _ that 
this may be clear- 
ly understood, let 
us assume that the 
period of low 
water, mean low 
tide, is the same at 
Sandy Hook and 
at Montauk Point, 
at the eastern end 
of Long Island. 
When the tide be- 
gins to rise, it 
flows toward Hell 











East River into Gate, in the East 
Lon g Isla n d ae age ee that Nature has adapt- River, from two 
. ed New Yor arbor to be one of the best ~ 2 , 
Sound. In other in the world, but ‘that. its natural cave directions. It flows 
words, two-thirds tages remain undeveloped. The dotted shad- up fr om Sandy 
ing indicates a depth of less than thirty . . 
of the harbor feet. Hook and: it flows 
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ent not adapted to 

the most economical uses of navigation. 
The piers which have easy access by 
surface railways and deep water are all 
‘in use. And there can be no more until 
the shoals are removed. Is it surprising, 
then, that rumors are heard of transat- 
lantic lines seeking terminals at other 
cities, and that New York is not quite 
holding its percentage of the gain in 
traffic ? 

This, then, is the problem that the 
Greater City must solve. A channel at 
least goo feet wide and at least 35 feet 
in depth must be cut in the East River, 
from the Battery to the Sound; and a 
depth of at least 30 feet must be secured 
from this channel to the piers on both 
sides of the river, in order that econom- 
ical use may be had of the harbor front- 





Sound. But it is 
a greater distance from Montauk Point 
than from Sandy Hook, and thus the 
times of high water are different in 
these two tides. And this is complicated 
still further by the water flowing into 
and out of the East River thru the 
Harlem River, which receives a swift 
tide from the Hudson, these waters from 
the Harlem being discharged into the 
East River thru narrow and rocky chan- 
nels known as the Harlem Kills and 
Little Hell Gate. 

The result of it all is that at times in 
each day the currents are racing thru the 
crooked’ channels of the upper East 
River at a rate of about 12 miles an 


hour, so that there are periods when 
even shallow barges cannot be towed at 
all. 


Yet, notwithstanding these disad- 
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vantages, the total amount of traffic on 
the Last River during the year 1911 is 
computed to have been 45,000,000 tons. 
How this amount would grow if the 
largest vessels could only use the river. 

Thus, besides giying great additional 
room for deep-water wharves, the 
widening and deepening of the East 
River and its connecting channels will 
accomplish three very important pur- 
poses : 

1. The tidal currents will be reduced 
in velocity to about six miles an hour, 
just about one-half what they are now 
at their worst. This will avoid many 
accidents and make navigation possible 
both day and night. 

2. Large passenger and freight ships 
going easterly can use the inside route 
thru the Sound instead of being forced 
to take the outside course along the 
southern shore of Long Island, which 
has been in the past the scene of many 
disasters. ; 

3. In a time of possible war, if New 
York harbor were blockaded by a supe- 
rior naval force, our fleet defending the 
city would have two routes to the open 
sea, and such of our war vessels as were 
striving to enter the harbor would find 
it twice as easy. A hostile fleet, closing 
the harbor, would then need just twice 
as many vessels to maintain an efficient 
blockade. 

All tidal waters of the United States 
are under the control of the Federal 
Government, the supervision being in 
the War Department. As long ago as 
in 1907 the Congress recognized the fact 
that something must be done with New 
York harbor to keep it abreast with 
modern requirements. In the River and 
Harbor bill of that year money was 
appropriated for a thoro survey of the 
East River, and the engineers of the 
army were directed to make a report as 
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to plans for improvement. This work 
has been done, and the report of the 
engineer in charge, Col. William M. 
Black, has been sent to Washington. It 
is now being considered by the River 
and Harbor Board of Engineers, men 
of great experience, who will review the 
suggestions and finally recommend to 
the Congress the proper course to pur- 
sue. Until their decision is made public 
it will scarcely be wise to quote from 
Colonel Black’s report, farther than to 
say that he suggests the improvements 
described above as necessary, and makes 
some estimate of the cost, which is 
approximately $30,000,000. 

This seems a large sum, but it is a 
wise expenditure if it will accomplish the 
purpose sought. In the race for the 
commerce of the world we must have 
every advantage or we will be distanced 
by our active rivals, Great Britain and 
Germany. They have spent on their 
harbors much greater amounts than this. 

Soon the Panama Canal will be 
opened for the ships of the world. It 
will greatly stimulate our foreign ex- 
changes. Already our shipbuilders are 
encouraged with orders for vessels to be 
used in the South American trade. And 
as this trade grows, as grow it must 
under pressure of the necessity for more 
markets for our manufactures, other and 
larger ships will be built. A line of 
steamers must be established between 
New York and the ports of Eastern 
South America, Rio and the River Plate. 
At present capital from the United 
States is building a railway system in 
Uruguay. Our manufacturers are slow- 
ly learning to adapt their productions to 
the wants of the nations with whom we 
deal, and when this lesson has been thor- 
oly learned, American ingenuity will 
make us yet more feared by our great 
competitors. 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 
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N April 9, 1912, a State-wide 
primary was held in Illinois for 


the nomination of candidates of 
the different political parties for the 
various offices of the counties and the 
State. The contest just closed in Illinois 
is, perhaps, the most important in recent 
years. oth of the great political par- 
ties of the State for some time have 
been divided and torn asunder by war- 
ring factions; and it was frequently 
asserted during the campaign that the 
paramount issue was to free Illinois 
from the domination of crooked big 
business in alliance with crooked polit- 
ical bosses. Before the primaries there 
was such widespread confusion and un- 
certainty that, outside of political man- 
agers, only a few posted political leaders 
ventured to predict what the ultimate 
outcome would be. 

Governor Charles S, Deneen clarified 
the situation very much by wisely calling 
an extraordinary session of the Legis- 
lature to pass a bill authorizing a State- 
wide Presidential preference primary 
vote, and the people of the State showed 
their appreciation of this official act as 
well as his eminent public services by 
renominating him to a third term by a 
large plurality over Mr. Len Small, the 
Lorimer candidate, who was second of 
the eight Republican candidates for Gov- 
ernor. The Republican situation was 
placed beyond doubt, however, when 
Colonel Roosevelt entered the State and 
championed with unfaltering courage 
the right of the people to rule and of the 
absolute necessity to restore decency in 
Illinois politics. 

Among the many lessons afforded by 
the Illinois primary there are, perhaps, 
none more significant and important 
than the one given to the Negro citizens. 
There were a number of prominent Ne- 
groes running for the nomination on the 
Republican ticket for different offices. 
A number of colored men were aspiring 
for the same nomination, and it was felt 
by many voters, both white and colored, 
that because of this fact the Negro citi- 
zens would likely lose proper represen- 
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The Negro in the Chicago Primary 


BY GEORGE W. 


ELLIS 


tation on the Republican ticket. One 
faction in the party openly exprest the 
fear that the white people would not do 
justice to the Negro, and _ politicians 
generally confest their regret that the 
old nominating convention had _ been 
abolished and with it most of the oppor- 
tunities of the colored citizen, thru the 
Republican boss, to secure just recogni- 
tion at the hands of the Republican 
party. 

In the light of these considerations it 
is of interest to the citizens generally 
and the Negro in particular to study the 
results of the Chicago primary, where 
all these fears and questions have been 
submitted to the actual test of experi- 
ment and decision. The total Repub- 
lican vote on President in Chicago and 
Cook County is 149,041; 85,159 for 
Colonel Roosevelt, 49,897 for President 
Taft, and 13,985 for Senator La Fol- 
lette. 

In the First Representative District 
there were six candidates for the Illinois 
Legislature, four colored and two white. 


There were two to be nominated. The 
vote was as follows: 

Maurice J. Clark: (white) ............. 3,639 
Edward D. Green (colored) .......... 3,519 
Henry S. Goins (colored) 1,937 
Frank C. Leland (colored) ........... 778 
Robert D. Ruffin (colored) ........... 448 
Shirley T. Hich (white) ..........se0 733 


The two candidates nominated were 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Green, one white and 
one colored. The people were neither 
prejudiced nor confused by the number 
of colored men running, and the white 
voters joined with the colored and select- 
ed one of each as the Republican nomi- 
nees for representatives of the First 
Representative District. Mr. Green is 
the author of very important legislation 
affecting the rights and safety of colored 
citizens in Illinois, and it has proved to 
be of value to white citizens as well. 
This successful candidate received only 
417 votes less than the combined vote of 
all the unsuccessful candidates. 

In the Third Representative District 
there were six Republican candidates for 
the nomination to the Legislature, one 
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colored and five whites. There were 
only two to be nominated. The colored 
candidate led all the others. ‘Ihe vote 
was as follows: 


DUE, SAMO noo 5 otic saw cdenvrnaes 5,901 
SE : a ere ere rr 4,010 
Wem: PROM CWRIE) ack occccscicccien 2,488 


I ON ik S ear charg te amen 2,128 
Best (white) 
Marshall (white) 


Major R. R. Jackson, the colored nom- 
inee, is an important officer in the 
Eighth Regiment and has a_ splendid 
record as a successful private citizen. 
His ability and achievements were so 
highly appreciated by all the people of 
his district that he received 1,351 more 
votes than the leading white successful 
candidate. 

In the contest for Cook County Com- 
missioners there were forty-six candi- 
dates and only ten to be nominated. 
There were forty-two white candidates 
and four colored. The Republican voters 
of the county decisively nominated nine 
white and one colored. The vote of the 
leading white candidate was 72,034, and 
the vote of the lowest successful white 
candidate was 40,568, or 1,048 votes less 
than the successful colored nominee, 
whose vote was 41,616. The highest 
colored candidate was ninth in the con- 
test; the second colored candidate 
twenty-second, the third twenty-fourth, 
and the fourth twenty-seventh. And the 
vote of the lowest colored candidate was 
9,857, a larger vote than nineteen white 
men, and 6,485 more votes than the low- 
est white candidate in the contest. 

The successful candidate, Mr. Louis 
Seldon, is a splendid young colored man, 
and had the support of the regular 
Republican organization of Governor 
Deneen. Mr. James N. Simms, ranking 
second among the colored contestants, 
was an independent candidate. Rev. 
Jordan Chav’s, ranking third, was sup- 
ported by the Lincoln League, repre- 
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senting the Senator Lorimer faction. 


And Mr. b. F. Moseley, a prominent 
colored attorney, was identified with the 
Progressive movement. And_ yet, in 
spite of the multiplicity of white and 
colored candidates and all the party and 
factional issues involved in the cam- 
paign, the average white and black man 
quietly went to the polls and selected one 
black man and placed him on the ticket 
with nine whites for the high office as 
members of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Cook County, which has 
charge and control of all the public 
institutions of this great county. 

And thus, in one of the greatest pri- 
mary battles ever held in Illinois, the 
people of Chicago and Cook County, 
amid the great confusion of numerous 
candidates and party factions, gave to 
the colored citizens of Chicago a nom- 
inee as a Republican member of the 
Legislature in two representative dis- 
tricts, and a member of the most impor- 
tant board in Chicago and Cook County. 

The fear that in the Illinois primaries 
the rights and political opportunities of 
colored citizens would be jeopardized by 
the rule of the people has been emphat- 
ically proven groundless. The longing 
for the dominion of the old Republican 
bosses among colored people has been 
given a fatal blow in Illinois. The faith 
of colored citizens in the justice and 
fairness of the plain white people has 
been considerably strengthened and _ in- 
creased here. And from the inspiration 
thus received there will rise up in the 
future, from among the colored people, 
not leaders who seek only offices for 
themselves, but real representatives of 
the race, who with the white representa- 
tives will toil and labor with those larger 
social and political problems which shall 
make for the peace, happiness and gen- 
eral progress of all the people, without 
regard to race, condition or color. 


Curicaco, Itt. 
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Rose’s Life of Pitt 


Mr. Rose’s earlier volume—‘Pitt and 
the National Revival”—carried Pitt’s 
career to 1791. His second volume* 
takes up the narrative in 1791 and ends 
with the death of Pitt in 1806. This 
volume easily falls into three main sec- 
tions—the beginning of the Radical 
movement and Pitt’s attitude toward 
it in and out of Parliament; the war 
with France that began in 1793, and 
was still going on when Pitt died; and 
the union of Ireland with Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. Rose gives an adequate 
presentation of social and _ industrial 
conditions in England at this time— 
of the popular discontent and the miser- 
able social conditions out of which the 
Radical movement in the large centers of 
population grew. But he is usually care- 
ful not to let his sympathy with the Rad- 
icals run away with him; for the Rad- 
icals lacked admiration for Pitt and his 
policies toward France, also for much of 
Pitt’s domestic policy; and Mr. Rose’s 
key is always that of patriotism. 

For the common people of England, of 
whom admittedly Pitt had no first-hand 
knowledge, there surely never was a pe- 
riod when life was less worth living 
than in the period from 1791 to 1806 and 
the thirty years that followed. The con- 
ditions of those days were not favorable 
to the development of patriotism among 
the classes from which men were pressed 
for the navy; and it is overplaying the 
patriotic note for a student with Mr. 
Rose’s intimate knowledge of social Eng- 
land of that day, and of actual conditions 
in the navy, to deplore the lack of pa- 
triotism there. But the mutiny at the 
Nore and at Spithead in 1797 added to 
Pitt’s burdens; and while Mr. Rose con- 
cedes that the mutiny ought to have 
been averted by timely concession to the 
sailors, he has usually scant sympathy 
for people who did not see eve to eye 
with Pitt and support him in all his un- 
dertakings. 





*WILLIAM Pitt AND THE Great War. By 
land Rose, Litt.D. 
pany. Pp. xiv, 508. $6. 
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The opposition of the Whigs to Pitt’s 
measures is described as the mewling of 
faction and the opposition as a carping 
minority. When Francis Place came on 
the scene in 1795, he is, according to 
Mr. Rose, either a consequential tailor 
or “a rabid tailor of Holborn,” a less than 
fair description of a man who accom- 
plished more for the English working 
classes than did Pitt in the whole of his 
Parliamentary career. 

It may be questioned if there was ever 
a more searching picture of the royalties 
of England and of Continental Europe in 
the early years of the coalition against 
revolutionary France than that drawn 
by Mr. Rose: 

“Catherine of.Russia was supremely able, but 
no less corrupt. Frederick William of Prus- 
sia equalled her in vice and in nothing else. 
Francis of Austria had the brain of a master 
of ceremonies, George III that of a model 
squire, Ferdinand of Naples was in his place 
in the kennel, Victor Amadeus of Sardinia in 
the confessional. It is difficult to say to what 
place Charles IV of Spain and his consort 
can be most fitly consigned, for they could not 
live apart from Godoy, and with Godoy they 
would have been excluded from any residence 
but the royal palace of Spain.” 

All these Continental royalties in the 
war with France were eager either for 
territory or for British subsidies. It is 
proof of Pitt’s greatness and courage 
that he set to work with such material, 
and proof of his patriotism that he did 
not abandon the undertaking to which 
in 1793 he had committed himself when 
he found how little reliance could be 
placed on the sovereigns whom Mr. 
Rose thus depicts. 

One incidental value of Mr. Rose’s 
volumes is that they show how far gov- 
ernment by cabinet, even up to the end of 
Pitt’s career, fell short of government by 
cabinet as it has been recognized and ac- 
cepted in England since the early days of 
Queen Victoria. Some steps were taken 
during Pitt’s premiership toward the 
cabinet as it exists today, notably when 
Pitt insisted on the expulsion of Thur- 
low, and thereafter made the will of the 
premier supreme in the cabinet—a su- 
premacy that in later days has never been 
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questioned. 
was able to impose his will on Prime 
Ministers as he did on Pitt on the ques- 


But as long as George III 


tions of Parliamentary reform and 
Catholic emancipation, the progress of 
the cabinet toward the institution that 
we know today was necessarily slow, and 
Prime Ministers could not have a free 
hand. George III defeated Pitt's reform 
bill of 1785 in the cabinet. Its submis- 
sion to the House of Commons was a 
sham. Mr. Rose concedes that this was 
the chief crisis in Pitt’s early career, and 
that out of it grew the failure of his bill 
for the abolition of the slave trade; and 
that, moreover, after Pitt had thus in 
1785 been thwarted by George III he 
was compelled to the end of his career to 
govern mainly as the King’s min’ster and 
not as the minister of the people. Looked 
at from any point of view Pitt’s career 
was one of greater difficulty than that 
of any premier since his time; but while 
these difficulties hampered Pitt enor- 
mously and stood in the way of his com- 
plete success as a statesman, especially 
as regards his domestic policies, today 
they enhance interest in his career, and 
give an abiding value to the labor that 
Mr. Rose has so lavishly bestowed on the 
production of a great biography of Pitt. 


' 


Dr. Saleeby on Woman 


Ir is doubtful whether the leaders of 
the Woman’s Movement will feel as 
grateful as they might be expected to 
feel to Dr. Saleeby for his contribution 
to their stock of ammunition. Woman 
and Womanhood* is a tremendous ar- 
raignment of man’s stupidity and inept- 
ness as shown by his past efforts to build 
woman into the image he had formed 
for her. No one has shown more clearly 
than Dr. Saleeby here sets forth the ut- 
ter failure of man’s attempt to define 
woman and to educate her for her place 
in life. No one has asserted more 
strongly the psychological impossibility 
of man’s so entering into woman’s na- 
ture and mentality as to understand her 
point of view and to be able to bestow 
upon her the right kind of training and 
preparation for the sphere which should 





be hers. He summarizes recent scien- 

*WoMAN AND Woman Hoop, \ SEARCH FOR PRIn- 
crptrs. By C. W. Saleeby. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. Pp. 398. $2.50. 
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tific knowledge concerning the determi- 
nation of sex by saying: 

“In man nothing but maleness. . . . He may 
fail to become a man and may remain a boy, 
or having been a man he may perhaps return 
under certain conditions to a more youthful 
state; but he will never, can never, display 
anything characteristic of the woman. The 
female is not female all thru, as the male is 
male all thru. So far as sex is concerned, he 
is made of maleness plus maleness; but she 
is made of femaleness plus maleness.” 

After thus laying the scientific basis for 
anunderstandingof thetwo sexes, it might 
have occurred to Dr. Saleeby that it was 
a little unbecoming for a man to take 
upon himself to dogmatize concerning 
the instincts and sphere of women with- 
out taking counsel with them upon the 
matter. Again ‘and again he indignant- 
ly comments upon the misguidedness of 
the women who venture to suggest that 
legislation concerning women and the 
crystallization of new plans for their 
treatment in their relations to husband, 
children, work and society would be bet- 
ter postponed until women themselves 
had been consulted. 

Dr. Saleeby believes in Votes for Wo- 
men. He asserts his belief repeatedly 
and emphatically. But with all these 
assertions of belief, it is plain that he 
does not in the least understand the in- 
tensity of the demand for enfranchise- 
ment. The vote seems to him but a 
small matter, and he openly prefers what 
he calls “good legislation” for the pro- 
tection of women, passed by a Parlia- 
ment in which women are unrepresent- 
ed, to the liberation of women from their 
status of political inferiority and their 
establishment in a position where they 
would be able to work out their own sal- 
vation. 

The feeling of resentment that Dr. 
Saleeby arouses in the minds of thought- 
ful women who share his opinions in re- 
gard to the mistakes of past education is 
strengthened by the lack of balance 
shown in his schemes for the future. 
Dr. Saleeby describes the terrible pres- 
sure on women and girls due to low 
wages and the precarious conditions of 
motherhood. And yet his whole scheme 
of education is aimed at training and 
strengthening the maternal instinct—an 
instinct already strong and imperious in 
almost every woman, while its satisfac- 
tion is denied to vast numbers of them 
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by the conditions of modern civilization 
and the consequences of the vices of 
men. As a piece of sarcasm, one might 
almost think, Dr. Saleeby adds a chapter 
on the choice of a husband; altho, in dis- 
cussing the disparity of the sexes, he 
states that the preponderance of women 
in England places the choice almost en- 
tirely with the men, who are, he asserts, 
very much less capable of exercising it 
wisely than the women. The result of 
carrying out the training recommended 
by Dr. Saleeby under present economic 
conditions would be, on the one hand, 
women trained for motherhood with the 
maternal instinct quickened and 
strengthened by every means that men 
could devise to that end, with no assur- 
ance that they would ever be mothers, 
tho unfitted for any other part in life. 
On the other hand, the men with whom 
the choice lies would prefer the showy 
and frivolous women who know how to 
catch their fancy, and yet who would 
make no better mothers than the averaze 
untrained woman -of the present time. 
Surely, on his own showing, Dr. Salee- 
by had better devote himself to the edu- 
cation of boys, and advocate proper 
training for future fathers. 

Another point on which most women 
will disagree with Dr. Saleeby is his 
calm assumption that the average mar- 
ried woman, the mother of a family, is 
parasitic on her husband. Dr. Saleeby 
upholds that it is the duty of men to 
support women, and that women, on ac- 
count of their service to the community 
as mothers, deserve support. The the- 
ory may or may not ‘be tenable. The 
fact is that very few women are sup- 
ported by their husbands. In the vast 
majority of homes, the man and woman 
work together to support the family, and 
the economic value of the woman’s con- 
tribution is usually fairly equal to the 
value of the man’s. Even in money 
value, the contribution of the woman 
who takes care of the home, spends the 
income, cleans, washes, cooks and sews 
for husband and children is not incon- 
siderable. 

If this be taken as a basis, it will be 
seen that in a very large proportion of 
the homes the wages of the husband 
would not suffice to pay for the services 
rendered by the wife. In these cases it 
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is obvious that the wife is not parasitic 
on the husband; but is supporting the 
husband rather more than the husband 
is supporting her. The cases are few 
indeed where the wife contributes noth- 
ing at all beyond her bare service in 
bearing and nursing the children. 

With so much that is suggestive and 
helpful in Dr. Saleeby’s book, with his 
splendid advocacy of the equality of the 
sexes and of equal obligation in regard 
to purity and parentage, Dr. Saleeby has 
not attained to the grace of humanity 
sufficiently to see that the woman ques- 
t'on can never be satisfactorily settled by 
men alone, and that the woman built up 
in the image of man will never consti- 
tute a satisfactory solution of the much- 
discussed woman question. 


Of Architecture 

M. Benorr’s Architecture’ is: one vol- 
ume of a series of manuals of the his- 
tory of art, which include painting, 
engraving, embroidery and _architec- 
ture from the Middle Ages, doubt- 
less to be followed by other  vol- 
umes. They are of a class in which the 
French excel, giving the untechnica! 
reader a trustworthy and clear bird's-eye 
view of a subject, richly illustrated for 
the eye. The subject of this volume is 
a very large one, and might fill a dozen 
volumes as large as the present one, but 
they would be for the specialist, and find 
no market. The term “Antiquity” in the 
title covers the whole Old World, the 
Neolithic period, the Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian, Hittite, Syrian, including Pales- 
tinian, Phenician and Cypriote, the primi- 
tive Aegean, Cretan and Mycenean, the 
Achemenian and the later eclectic Roman. 
Under each head the author treats of the 
topographical conditions of art, physical 
or human, the purposes, whether for 
dwellings, temples or tombs, the con- 
struction and the artistic effect, whether 
‘n form or ornament. The whole gives a 
broad and admirable survey of the styles 
and types of ancient architecture. But 
the reader must not look for the history 
of the development of the art of building 
during the centuries or chiliads during 


'L’Arcuitecture: Antiouité. Par Francois Benoit. 
Ouvrage illustré de 148 Gravures, de 13 Cartes et de 


997 Dessins schématiques par l'’auteur. 


! -hémat 8vo, pp. vii, 
575. Paris: Librairie Renouara. 


15 francs. 
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which the several ancient empires flour- 
ished. We have, rather, the account of 
the styles of architecture at its best 
period. Thus in the chapters on Meso- 
potamian art, attention is given almost 
entirely to the later Assyrian period, 
while the earlier Babylonian period has 
scant attention, perhaps excused by the 
less abundant material for study. And 
yet it would not have been am‘ss to have 
included gates and doorways often fig- 
ured, nor the shrine of the sun-god of 
Sippara, with its Ionic column. In spite 
of Delacouperie, we hesitate to accept as 
proved the statement (p. 120) that Meso- 
potamian architecture influenced that of 
China; and we fail to see evidence that 
the number seven was an element in the 
ancient structures. The author says that 
the old ziggurats were of seven stories, 
but the oldest figure of them we have, 
that of the boundary stone discovered by 
Loftus at Susa, has but four. In the 
study of construction the author is espe- 
cially good, and one is pleased in the first 
chapters to see drawings to show how 
the neolithic menhirs and cromlechs 
were set up. 


Mr. Lethahy’s little volume* begins 
with a full chapter given to Egyp‘ian 


architecture, showing the beginn’ngs 
even in the four first dynasties of archi- 
tecture and its elements and development. 
We observe that he inclines to the later 
Berlin chronology, which puts the begin- 
ning of the First Dynasty at about 3300 
B. C., and we are accordingly surpr sed 
that he does not, in the succeeding chap- 
ter on Babylon‘a and Crete, know that 
scholars at present take off a thousand 
years from the date of 3800 B. C. fcr the 
Elder Sargon. The early origins of 
Greek architecture are well given, but 
not the relation to the Hittite. Then 
follow the Hellenistic, Byzantine, Nor- 
man and various Gothic styles to the 
Renaissance period, usefully illustrated 
occasionally by elements and schemata. 
A great merit of the book is the care 
with which national construction is 
traced back to primitive forms, such as 
a reed hut or a palm tree column. This 
manual is to be much commended. 





2ARCHITECTURE. An Introduction to the History 
and Theory of the Art of Building. By W. R 
Lethahy. 16mo, pp. 256. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Fifty cents. 
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Tennyson and His Friends. 
Hallam Lord Tennyson. 
Macmillan & Co. $3. 

Those who love Tennyson—and who 

does not ?—will love his friends; that is, 
the sort of friends whom his son brings 
to the fore in this last of the old group- 
ings. The book work is admirably done; 
the drawings in black and white and the 
protogravure give us fine heads of Ten- 
nyson and his brothers, of Arthur 
Hallam and Edward Lushington, and 
various views of the Tennyson homes. 
Among the pen pictures also we have, in 
“letters,” “records,” “memories,” “criti- 
cism,” the lines that indicate the great 
poet’s likings, his depth of heart, his 
breadth of thought, and his limitations as 
well. These nearest of friends were 
strong men, and they are arranged 
ingeniously, by the editor, so as to make 
clear to the onlooker how a lofty moun- 
tain with a white peak may out-range its 
neighbors without altogether eliminating 
their claims to individuality of their own. 
Of these choice spirits, Spedding con- 
tributes a joyous wit and the delight of 
a pleasing style best; FitzGerald, some 
interesting table talk, which may well 
illustrate the FitzGerald facet of Tenny- 
son’s mind. In all the contributions we 
have the contributory interest well ac- 
cented. Tennyson is the recipient of 
favors; the others the givers in the 
verbal exchange. In his letters, as here 
printed, Tennyson is not always a user 
of golden words. Yet his words seem 
to have been carried to a hungry market. 
It is perhaps regrettable that the poet’s 
moods were not often favorable to such 
ideals as we have in America, nor to the 
American personality. Yet one might 
reasonably expect that here and there an 
American might have been found of 
sufficient dearness and nearness to the 
poetical heart to have his name set 
largely in the group of “Tennyson and 
His Friends.” Here and there one is 
alluded to—Taylor, Lowell and a very 
few others. It leaves the American 
rerder imprest w’th the feeling that the 
great’ poet’s habits were essentially in- 
sular; that, unlike Carlyle and Darwin, 
he could not feel across the water, or in 
any respect outside the limitary waves 
that bound the little but powerful group 
of British isles. 


Edited by 
New York: 
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American Political Ideas. sy John Fiske. 
With an Introduction by John Spencer 
Clark. Joston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50. 

This very remarkable series of 
dresses—three in number—delivered in 
1880 before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, is introduced in a care- 
fully studied essay by John S. Clark, 
who gives an admirable analysis of Pro- 
fessor Fiske’s lucid style of historical 
composition and a foretaste of the biog- 
raphy of the historian and essayist which 
seems to be promised for the near fu- 
ture. Six lectures had preceded the 
three, and Dr. Fiske, in some racy letters 
written in that intimate, frank narrative 
form which ought to be used by every 
husband in his home correspondence, de- 
tails his happy introduction to an Eng- 
lish audience. The theme at that time 
was “America’s Place in History.” The 
hall of delivery was in the University 
College, London; the presiding official, 
Professor Huxley himself. At the end 
of the first lecture, says Fiske, “Up came 
Huxley and squeezed my hand and said, 
‘My dear Fiske, you have gone beyond 
anything we could have expected; do 
you know you have had the very cream 
of London to hear you?’ Sime came up 
and said, ‘My dear boy, I can’t tell how 
delighted I am; you have entranced us 
all... Baron Bunsen said, ‘I am happy to 
have de honor of hear so beautiful dis- 
course; accept my warm congratulashon. 
You do please dese London people most 
extreme.” After the second lecture, 
says Fiske, “Huxley told me he thought 
I was making a ‘tremendous hit.’ ‘For 
my own part, my dear Fiske, I will 
frankly say that I have never been so 
enchanted in all my life.’” At the close 
of the last effort, says the happy hus- 
band, Spencer, “Who had kept his bright 
eyes on me all thru the lecture, said, 
‘Well, my boy, you have earned your 
success ; it was the most glorious lecture 
I ever listened to in all my life.’ Ditto 
and similarly, Ralston and Sime. The 
‘Orrid ‘’Uxlev’ was not there that day 
—too busy.” With such an introduction 
to “the very cream of London,” the three 
lectures followed the next year, and Pro- 
fessor Huxley, who was there to preside, 
affirmed his belief that the scientific au- 
dience present would all be “convinced 


ad- 
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that American political ideas mean much 
to the future well-being of mankind.” 
The lectures, as now published, have a 
direct and most important bearing on 
the great questions of this year of gen- 
eral adjustment of political relations in 
the various nations of the world, when 
China is equipping herself with a full 
assortment of American fundamental 
ideas, when Japan has already sized up 
the new demands of great national life 
and taken her stand on a union of Anglo- 
American political experiences, and 
when the whole world is groaning for a 
new delivery. 


The Fighting Races and Other Poems and 
Ballads. By Joseph I. C. Clarke. New 
York: American News Company. $1. 

The Irish cause is productive of much 
good poetry, but in all of it there are 
few more vivid verses than those in 
which “Kelly and Burke and Shea” talk 
over the list of the dead in the sunken 

“Maine.” Two stanzas will recall the 

poem to the many who know it already. 

Others should make its acquaintance 

now it is accessible in book form. Mr. 


Clarke has a wide range, in topic, time 
and country, but hardly rises elsewhere 
to the level of the title poem: 


“T wish ’twas in Ireland, for there’s the place,” 
Said Burke, “that we'd die by right, 

In the cradle of our soldier race, 
After one good stand-up fight. 

My grandfather fell on Vinegar Hill 
And fighting was not his trade; 

But his rusty pike’s in the cabin still, 
With Hessian blood on the blade.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Kelly, “the pikes were great 
When the word was ‘clear the way!’ 

We were thick on the roll in ninety-eight— 
Kelly and Burke and Shea.”’ 

“Well, here’s to the pike and the sword and 

the like!” 

Said Kelly and Burke and Shea. 


“Oh, the fighting races don’t die out, 
If they seldom die in bed, 

For love is first in their hearts, no doubt,” 
Said Burke; then Kelly said: 

“When Michael, the Irish Archangel, stands, 
The angel with the sword, 

And the battle-dead from a hundred lands 
Are ranged in one big horde, 

Our line, that for Gabriel’s trumpet waits, 
Will stretch three deep that dav, 

From Jehoshaphat to the Golden Gates— 
Kelly and Burke and Shea.” 

“Well, here’s thank God for the race and the 

sod!” 

Said Kelly and Burke and Shea 
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Literary Notes 


...-How an alderman cured a sick town 
is told by W. G. Rose in Putting Marshville 
on the Map. (Duffield; 40 cents.) 


....Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome has been 
praised by the English Review as the most re- 
markable novel, in certain respects, since Mr. 
Hardy wrote his earlier stories. In France it 
has been published in the Revue de Paris un- 
der the title “Sous la Neige.” 


..A reader of the Boston Transcript 
writes to the editor in praise of his comments 
on “Futurist” art. “How dearly beloved the 
Futurist would have been by the late P. T. 
3arnum,” the letter concludes, “who was 
something of a Futurist himself.” 


....The Rev. Lyman P. Powell, of North- 
ampton, Mass., in his booklet on The Re- 
ligious Situation in Certain Colleges and Uni- 
versities, gives a very encouraging view of 
conditions in such institutions as Chicago, 
Kansas, Smith, Wellesley, Vassar and Bryn 
Mawr, based upon his personal observations. 


....A good popular exposition of the first 
three chapters of Genesis is contained in the 
addresses of Charles Wenyon, M.D., on The 
Creation Story in the Light of Today (Hod- 
der & Stoughton; $1.50). The views exprest 
in clear and reverential style are strictly in 
accord with the best scientific and religious 
thought. 


....In his volume, Adventures In Life and 
Letters (Kennerley ; $1.20), Michael Monahan 
appears to have distilled a good deal of litera- 
ture into a cup of sweet well flavored wine. 
The dregs in the bottom of the cup are Mr. 
Monahan’s “adventures in life,” and they go 
far toward spoiling the vintage for readers 
who do not believe in the phallic dance. 


....lf you are planning a summer fiction 
library Mrs. Wilson Woodrow’s Sally Salt 
(Bobbs; $1.25) should have its place. In 
spite of the fact that a beautiful young wo- 
man farmer and an engaging and intellectual 
tramp-hero, together with a gossiping neigh- 
borhood, constitute a somewhat trite literary 
coterie this author is clever enough to com- 
bine the old elements in a new and interesting 
way. 

.Dr. Charles J. Baldwin's The First 
American and Other Sunday Evening Studies 
in Biography (Granville, Ohio: Mrs. Dora H. 
Case) includes essays on Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Jonathan Edwards, Franklin, Paine and 
other great men and women, including a 
sprinkling of foreign leaders in religous 
thought. These essays were originally de- 
livered as Sunday evening church lectures, and 
were excellently adapted to their purpose. 
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...-Upton Sinclair has long been ambitious 
to use the theater for the propagation of his 
ideas. But he does not appear to have yet 
acquired the playwright’s knack. Of his four 
Plays of Protest (Kennerley; $1.50) only one 
is really dramatic; that is “Prince Hagen,” 
built upon one of his earliest and most or- 
iginal stories, and telling what the hoard of 
the Nibelungs accomplished in American poli- 
tics and society. “The Nature Woman’’ is 
an attack upon conventionalities in general. 


....A book of more than passing interest is 
the Memoirs of Edward Charles Wickham, 
Dean of Lincoln (Longmans, Green & Co.; 
$2.10) by Canon Lonsdale Ragg, B.D. The 
larger part of the dean's life was spent as a 
teacher in Winchester and New College and 
as successor to Archbishop Benson in the 
Headmastership of Wellington College. The 
sketch of his career in these institutions gives 
many a welcome glimpse into the inside work 
of English school and college life as well as 
the picture of an enthusiastic classical scholar 
and teacher. 


....In view of the Hillsville, Virginia, trag- 
edy, Payne Erskine’s The Mountain Girl (Lit- 
tle, Brown; $1.25) will have added interest for 
many readers, being a romance of the Blue 
Ridge. An English physician of aristocratic 
inheritance falls in love with Cassandra, the 
wild and beautiful heroine. There is none 
of John Fox’s atmosphere about this story; it 
is the conventional narration of a girl’s strug- 
gle, later on, to adapt herself to strange and 
“civilized” conditions. The plot is rather 
amateurish, tho there is a sincerity in the 
writing, especially while the doctor is among 
the mountains. 


....The Boy and His Gang, by J. Adams 
Puffer (Houghton Mifflin; $1), is an interest- 
ing analysis of boy character based upon a 
wide study ofthe real constitution and mdtives 
of their voluntary organizations. The author, 
however, has the fault common to the Clark 
University school in using anthropology as a 
guide to morals. Believing that the boy is 
“essentially a savage with the interests of a 
savage, the body of a savage, and to no small 
extent the soul of one,” he is disposed to en- 
courage or at least to tolerate too many of his 
savage instincts, such as fighting 


....Tout abbregé sur un bon livre est un 
sot abbregé, wrote Montaigne, whose senti- 
ment Bacon borrowed in calling epitomes 
“the moths and corruptions of learning.” Yet 
we have not the heart to disparage Edith 
Sichel’s shapeless and, all conditions consid- 
ered, somewhat heavy volume Michel de Mon- 
taigne (Dutton; $2.50) as a “corruption.” Cer- 
tainly it has many of the merits of the* essay- 
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ist discussed: chiefly because he is lavishly 
quoted thruout the two hundred and seventy- 
one pages. No attempt is made to add to 
the great body of original research respecting 
the Frenchman. 


....In Saints and Heroes (Holt; $1.35) 
Dean George Hodges has given in biograph- 
ical form a good sketch of the fortunes of the 
Christian Church from the days of Cyprian to 
the death of Savonarola. The volume is 
destined for young folks and is happily adapt- 
ed to its purpose. 


.... What Is and What Might Be (London: 
Constable; 4/6), by Edmond G. A. Holmes, 
contains a severe indictment of the general 
educational system of the Western world 
typically illustrated in the English elementary 
schools. Mr. Holmes believes our shortcom- 
ings have been engendered by a slavish fol- 
lowing of the formal and mechanical, and 
could be removed by allowing more freedom 
and encouraging self-realization as the ideal 
in education. The strictures as well as the 
proposed correctives have less application here 
than in England. 


....lo M. L. G., by an anorymous author 
(Stokes; $1.25), purports to be the confes- 
sions of an actress to the man she loved. 
Aside from those who have a predilection for 
the literary nude or a curiosity concerning 
the moral shortsightedness of stage people the 
book will be of interest to those who like ar- 
tistic sincerity. There is a great deal of 
scandalous frankness in the story, but the 
author’s descriptions of a theatrical boardinz- 
house. of an imaginative child’s illusions, and 
of the illusion of that child grown up are pre- 
sented with extraordinary vividness. 


....The Singing Man. “A Book of Song 
and Shadows.” By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body (now Mrs. Lionel Marks). In this 
Book of Song and Shadows, the shadows pre- 
vail—black, hopeless for the “singing man,” 
who used to sing in the up-hill vineyards, but 
now sets the machinery in roaring mills and 
in the subterranean mine, or under the sea. 
Fixed are the shadows with all the skill of a 
master hand. Surely Miss Peabody has 
grown with rapid pace into one of the most 
dramatic of our new singers. That she has 
gained in vigor of statement and in singleness 
of purpose, no one can deny who reads the 
»ening “Ode on the Port‘on of Labor” which 
dominates her latest book of verse. That she 
has lost nothing in the pure poetic grace and 
beauty of form and cho‘ce of illuminating ex- 
pression, is made clear enough in ‘“The Golden 
Shoes” and “The Long kane.” In “The 
Nightingale Unheard,” she closes in on the 
shadows again, but with a touch'ng note of 
rem‘niscence. (Houghton Mifflin, Boston; 
$1.10, ) 
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Pebbles 


“In Chapter | he shoots at her five times.’ 
Ain’t that grand?” 

“Yes; but them novels are misleading, 
Mayme. There ain't no earnest love like that 
in real life.’"—Kansas City Journal. 


“Waiter!” said the absent-minded profes- 
sor. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“If I have dined bring me the bill. If I 
haven't, bring me steak and mushrooms,”— 
Tit-Bits. 


A TEACHER was hearing the class in civics 
and asked this question: 

“Tf the President, Vice-President and all 
the members of the Cabinet died, who would 
officiate ?” 

The class thought for some time, trying in 
vain to recall who came next in succession. 

James at last had a happy inspiration, and 
he answered: 

“The undertaker.”"—Harper’s Magazine. 


Ecerton L. Winturop, at the end of one of 
the meetings of the Boara of Education in 
New York, said, apropos ot severity in the 
schoolroom : 

“These over-severe teachers always remind 
me of an over-severe parson. He, at a dinner 
party during Lent, said to one of the guests, 
a famous raconteur: 

“‘My dear sir, as it is Lent—and a Friday 
to boot—would you mind if I asked you to 
confine your efforts exclusively to fish 
stories?’ ” 


Tue English edition of “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” contains a critical ana}y- 
sis of Dr. Holmes by Mr. Chesterton, and 
notes on the text are contributed by a Mr. 
Blakeney of Trinity College, Cambridge. Th‘s 
is the intelligent comment on “The One-hoss 
Shay” 

“‘Hahnsum Kerridge’: Surely an anachronism. The 
patent for ‘Hansom Cabs’ was not taken ovt till 1834, 
or twenty-four years after the date, 1810, given here.” 

And with careful regard for ALL the facts 
a footnote is added: “So named from the in- 
ventor, Hansom, architect of Birmingham 
town hall” 


A story is going around to this effect. T. 
R. died and wem to Heaven. Saint Peter 
velcomed him eagerly and said: 

“Come in; come right in; glad to see vou.” 

T. R. “Yes. I will. I like this sort of thing; 
but I want something important to do.” 

. P. “Certainly. You shall lead the cho'r.” 
R. “That’s good; but I want a big choir” 
P. “You shall have it.” 
R. “I want a million sopranos.” 
P. “You shall have them.” 
2. “T want a million altos.” 
P. “You shall have them.” 
. “T want a million tenors.” 
P. “You shal! have them.” 
R. “Very good. It is quite satisfactory,” 
P. “But vou have no bass” 
R, “Oh, IT will sing hass,” 
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The “Titanic” and Its Lesson 


THE loss of sixteen hundred human 
beings that perished with the “Titanic,” 
as descr:bed elsewhere, was a prevent- 


able tragedy. It happened because 
proper precautions were not taken. Be- 
cause the owners and the captain 


thought such an accident very unlikely 
they did not take proper measures to 
prevent it. But it was not impossible ; 
and it happened. The captain had been 
on the sea for forty years, and no such 
accident had happened to his ship, and 
he drove at full speed right into the ice 
floe, trusting to his lookout; and this 
was one time too many. The unlikely 
was not impossible and it happened. 
The huge iceberg was seen too late, and 
the hugest vessel on the seas was 
wrecked, with twice eight hundred lives 
lost. 

This fearful catastrophe must have a 
lesson for them that invite ais to cross 
the sea, and for the governments at 
whose ports the vessels land their pas- 
sengers. Because one port is in the 
United States it is the duty of our Con- 
gress to enact the proper laws to protect 
the lives of our citizens, What are the 


immediate lessons, and what the needed 
legislation to be agreed upon by an inter- 
national conference? 

In. the first place, it ought to be for- 
bidden to plow thru ice and fog at such 
a speed that there is not time to escape 
collision with an iceberg or another ves- 
sel. The ‘Titanic’ was going by the 
shortest route at full, terrific speed, not 
less than 21 knots an hour, or 26 miles; 
a mile in less than three minutes, at the 
rate of a railroad train, with a hun- 
dred times its weight. At that rate it 
was impossible to veer to one side before 
striking the iceberg. The collision had 
to follow, with its fearful fatality. The 
boat was speeded at this-rate, in this 
dangerous locality, because the owners 
ordered the captain to make the maiden 
voyage a speedy one, to advertise the 
boat and the line. They knew that their 
patrons want quick trips, love speed, ask 
for it; and so they sought it at a risk, 
while telling their patrons that the vessel 
was unsinkable. There was contributory 
guilt on the part of all of us who will 
hurry so, demand dangerous speed, even 
in our trips of pleasure; but the chief 
blame rests on those who gave the order 
for such perilous speed thru ice, instead 
of taking a longer southern course. 

We know the poor excuse, for we 
have all heard it at sea, that if there be 
danger at night of hitting a fishing-boat 
or an iceberg, it is desirable to get out 
of the danger zone in the quickest possi- 
ble time. We know better than that 
now, and we always knew it. 

The next lesson which will be put into 
international law is that there must be 
lifeboats enough on every vessel to hold 
all the passengers and crew. The “Ti- 
tanic’’ did not have half enough. This 
seems amazing. To be sure, she had all 
the British code requires, but it is an 
antiquated code, made before the era of 
monster boats. The owners knew there 
were not boats enough to hold the pas- 
sengers, to say nothing of the crew. As 
it was, less than a third of those on 
board were able to save themselves. 
Perhaps the owners thought so many 
boats would cumber the deck; and they 
thought there was not much danger. 
But there was some danger, and against 
even the small danger, sure to come 
some time, they should have provided. 
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Law will require it in future. To the 
ordinary lay mind this appears to be the 
plainest, most patent lesson of this dis- 
aster. 

But there is another lesson quite as 
important. What are boats without sea- 
men trained to lower them from the 
davits and then man them? There is no 
feature of this calamity, except the lack 
of boats, so disgraceful as the lack of 
men trained to these duties. All devices 
were at hand to lower the boats, but 
there was delay from lack of familiarity 
with the working of them. It was hard 
work to get them down, because of the 
lack of seamen. To be sure, this was 
the first voyage, but even so, before sail- 
ing and after sailing, there had been 
time enough if there had been men to 
be trained, men enough to lower a dozen 
boats at a time. But there were not. 
Boats tumbled and overturned. They 
were sent off with one oarsman, with 
none at all, and a stoker in charge. 
Stokers, stewards and shoeblacks are not 
seamen. Women passengers even had 
to take the oars, because no sailor was 
provided where there ought to have been 
four at least. Such a condition is amaz- 
ing. We trust we shall now have laws, 
such as the seamen’s unions have been 
asking for, which will assure travelers 
that every vessel will have a sufficient 
number of competent, trained and certi- 
fied able-bodied seamen. 

We will mention one other — point 
which should be well considered in new 
legislation, suggested by the lack of sea- 
men. Were half of them killed by the 
first collision? If the boat had struck 
the ice head on we should have been sure 
that they were killed, for their quarters 
were in the very foremost section of the 
vessel. The impact would have killed 
them all. We shall never know the fact, 
but it would seem that the fore part of 
the boat, which filled first with water, 
must have been terribly shattered. If 
they were not killed they were bunked 
at the farthest place possible from the 
lifeboats in a ship a sixth of a mile long. 
In some vessels the sailors’ quarters are 
amidships, and perhaps they should 
always be, even at the expense of certain 
space for the first cabin passengers. 

We make no complaint of the size of 
the “Titanic,” or the bravery of its offi- 
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cers. We believe a big ship. is, on the 
whole, safer than a small one. But a 
big vessel should be made strong. It 
may be too much to ask that these big 
liners should be built as strong as whal- 
ers, which are planned to withstand ‘the 
hug of ice; but when new legislation is 
to be drawn up it will be well to con- 
sider whether our liners are a shell, 
made thin to save room at the expense 
of safety. We do not say they are, but 
there is reason for some concern. 

This sacrifice, this holocaust of vic- 
tims, has been a terrible one; but it is on 
our dead selves, and on the bodies of 
our dead fellows, that humanity rises to 
higher conditions of life. By the loss of 
sixteen hundred heroes and victims who 
went to their watery graves to the 
strains of “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
life will be made safer and happier to 
many, many more in the years to come. 
Some of them would willingly have 
offered themselves for such a cause, a 
dying, as they had learned to be a living 
sacrifice for the service of the world. 
Who could doubt this of William T. 
Stead or Isidor Straus? Who will doubt 
it of many other men and women who 
calmly waited death that their dearer 
ones and others unknown to them might 
live? 

& 


The Law of the Sea 


THERE is no law of the sea which 
requires in the case of accident that the 
women and children be saved first. 
There is no law of the sea that the cap- 
tain of a vessel be the last to leave it, 
and that he remain on board if one last 
man or woman has been left to drown. 
No nation, no international court, has 
ever enacted either of these laws. They 
are not laws; they are rules of ideality, 
of noblesse, rules of general consent, 
which: lay down what the high-minded 
man thinks ought to be done in case of 
disaster at sea. They are rules of that 
Christian knjghtliness which seeks not its 
own, but the good of others; the cap- 
tain for his passenger and crew for 
whom he cares, the men for the women 
and children of whom they are the natu- 
ral guardians. These must put them- 
selves last, must save others first, and if 
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any must perish they will prefer to die. 
Noblesse oblige. Those men, those na- 
tions have high honor with whom this 
rule of the sea has come to be called a 
law of the sea. 

We have heard it said that there is a 
different rule of the sea and the land in 
China. We have been told that there in 
case of danger the custom is to save the 
men first, because they are the bread- 
winners, and the boys next, because they 
will be wage-earners, and the women 
last, because they will be a burden to 
society if their husbands are killed. We 
hope this is not true, and that self-sacri- 
fice for others, even for women and 
children, is a phase of ideality and 
heroism which may be expected where, 
as we have lately seen, men are willing 
to die for their country’s liberty. But 
in the case of the appalling ‘*Titanic”’ 
disaster the one proud thing about it is 
the calmness with which the captain, the 
‘crew and the male passengers stood by 
and helped the women and children to 
the boats, that they might live. 

There appeared the democracy of 
- humanity. Mistress and maid were as 
one; the steerage women as the jeweled 
and guarded ladies of pampered wealth. 
All had the same honor and protection. 
The humblest woman, the most defense- 
less child, took place before the artist of 
world-wide fame, before the writer who 
has taught both continents, before the 
possessor of a hundred millions. When 
the*time comes to die, or the crisis that 
tests the gold of character, then fame 
and wealth drop off one like a shorn 
fleece, and we stand resplendent or be- 
fouled, just as we have built or failed to 
build the beauty of* simpleness and 
gentleness and honor and clean worth 
into the mold of our lives. To those on 
the “Titanic” came the test of this fatal 
crisis, and they were worthy. They 
stood by as men, only men, brother men, 
no more, no preference of rank or repu- 
tation. They would rather sink than fail 
of their standard of manly character. 
We can give them no plaudits worthy 
of their deed ; 

“For thereunto doth need a golden quill 

And silver leaves them rightly to devise.” 

But some one will ask, Were it not 
better that men of such value to the 
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world as Frank D. Millet, artist; 
Willam T. Stead, editor and advocate 
of peace; Isidor Straus, wise philan- 
thropist, and Colonel Astor, inventor 
and master of industries, should have 
been of those first to be saved, and some 
unknown and  unmissed immigrant 
women of the steerage left to drown in 
their place? They did not think so. 
They preferred to go before their God 
clean-souled than to live ashamed of 
themselves that they had let others die 
for them. Could Major Butt, the 
soldier, the professed champion of the 
defenseless, return with honor to the 
President whose legate he was, and con- 
sent to live with such a stain? He pre- 
ferred to die. And we prefer that he 
should die. We are glad that these men, 
whose names have been so honorably 
familiar to us, proved to be what we 
thought they were. One of old pulled 
down the two columns of a temple and 
slew more in his death than in his life; 
these men, who did so much in their life, 
and those other men, of equal fiber who 
sank with them, have taught a lesson in 
their death which no words of theirs 
could teach. They are enshrined in 
eternal pra’se, an example to the ages. 
“When Kempenfelt went down, With 
twice four hundred men,” bells tolled 
and poets sang for the brave who sank 
with the “Royal George,” but theirs was 
a sudden, instant death, that bore no 
gleam of glory to edge the black cloud 
of their loss; but here the pall of grief 
is all illumined with the light of the 
grandeur of their death; and to our 
memory they will forever sit with the 
gods of elder days, with the heroes who 
have “fought and sailed and ruled and 
made our world,” made it worth the liv- 
ing in. 

And they are not alone. The world is 
full of martyr spirits, men of the sea, 
men of the land, men of the mines, men 
of the fire brigades, who are ready to 
quit their lives to save their fellows. 
Yes, and women, a multitude of them, 
some of whom went down with the 
“Titanic,” like Mrs. Straus, because they 
would not, could not even be forced to 
leave their husbands. Can we say that 
human nature is depraved? Perhaps so, 
but *f so it also finds redemption. 
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The Reform of Maritime Law 


THE amazing fact made known by the 
disaster to the “Titanic,” that the Brit- 
ish law does not require such a liner to 
carry boats sufficient to save halt her 
passengers and crew, has astonished the 
world. This accident will awaken a 
drowsy nation to the danger of such 
negligence, and we may now expect 
speedy leg.slation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is a terrible sacrifice that 
these sixteen hundred human _ beings 
have been forced to make that there may 
be a reform of maritime laws. Let us 
ilustrate from the story of how our 
present very good law for the protection 
of seamen was secured. 

On March 21, 1897, the big American 
sailing ship “T. &) Oakes” hobbled 
feebly into New York harbor. Imme- 
diately on reaching quarantine twelve 
members of her crew were taken to the 
United States Marine Hospital at Staten 
Island, all in the most advanced stages 
of that loathsome disease, scurvy. Six 
others, all the remainder of her crew, 
had died and been buried at sea long 
before her arrival. 

The crew of the “T. F. Oakes” had 
originally been engaged at Shanghai 
nearly a year before. Thence the ship 
proceeded to Hong Kong to load for 
New York. While crossing the China Sea 
the men realized that the ship was al- 
ready short of provisions and not prop- 
erly supplied to proceed on her long 
voyage to New York. While lying at 
Hong Kong, therefore, they appealed to 


the United States consul to be dis- 
charged. Their complaints were, how- 


ever, ignored, and they were ordered to 
return to duty or go to prison. 

The passage was an unusually long 
one, occupying 259 days. While cross- 
ing the Pacific scurvy broke out and two 
men died. The crew appealed to the 
master, Captain Reid, to put into Hono- 
lulu for supplies. The appeal was ig- 
nored. They appealed again later to 
make for Valparaiso, to be again den‘ed. 
Two men died off the Horn. The master 
was appealed to again to call at Monte- 
video, but were met with the same re- 
fusal. Again he refused off Brazil and 
Indies. Meantime two more 

The last united appeal was 


the West 
men died. 





“not proved. 
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made off the Bermudas, with the 
answer: “Sandy Hook or hell!” The 
result was as before stated. 

The Social Reform Club, of New 


York, was interested thru the agent of 
the Seamen’s Union on March 23, 1897, 
and the victims were visited at the hos- 
pital the next day by the Hon. Ernest H. 
Crosby and the union agent. On March 
26 all the resources of the club were 
voted for the relief of the sufferers; 
individual contributions were called for 
and the Sailors’ Rights Committee ap- 
pointed, consisting of Charles B. Stover, 
James K. Paulding and _ Ferdinand 
Meyer, with the union agent to assist. 
Every possible comfort and protection 
was given to the sufferers and no 
reasonable expense spared. 


Legal proceedings were instituted in 
the United States District Court, before 
Judge Addison Brown. Criminal pro- 
ceedings were brought in June, 1897, 
before a jury, resulting in the verdict, ° 
“Not guilty.” Subsequently, the seamen 
libeled the “Oakes” for $91,000 dam- 
ages. The case was heard in chambers 
in the fall term of 1897, and damages 
awarded of $2,019, to be apportioned 
among eight of the libellants. 


Why such a failure of justice? The 
United States statute then in force pro- 
vided that: ‘Any master or other officer 
of any American ship who, from mo- 
tives of hatred, malice or revenge, and 
without justifiable cause, beats or 
wounds a seaman, or inflicts upon him 
any cruel or unusual punishments, or 
withholds from him suitable food and 
nourishment, shall for every such 
offense” be punished, etc. Malice was 
The second mate of the 
“Oakes” testified that he had_ stolen 
from the galley water in which aspara- 
gus and other vegetables had been boiled 
for the cabin table and thus escaped the 
ravages of scurvy. Dr. Henry Anthony 
Baker, called as an expert witness, testi- 
fied that one case, two dozen bottles, of 
fortified lime juice served during the 
voyage, would have prevented the dis- 
ease. 

The ship was sold and renamed the 
“New York.” It was lost on the very 
next voyage, with cargo, at the entrance 
to the Golden Gate. Captain Reid re- 
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PROMINENT VICTIMS OF THE “TITANIC” DISASTER 
‘ Isidor Straus, merchant and philanthropist (copyright Pach); (2) F. D. Millet, painter (copyright Pach); 
“3) Captain E. J. Smith, commander of the “Titanic” (copyright Underwood); (4) William T. Stead, 
English editor (copyright Underwood) ; (5) Col, John Jacob Astor, capitalist (copyright Underwood). 
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turned to his home in Massachusetts and 
died shortly afterward. 

For seven years prior to these inci- 
dents seamen had appealed to Congress, 
but unavailingly, for reforms in the old 
maritime laws; but immediately after 
assembling in December, 1898, Congress 
took up the seamen’s petitions in joint 
conference and passed the White act, 
which was signed by President McKin- 
ley on December 21, 1898. This act en- 
tirely changed the whole maritime code, 
which had existed for hundreds of years, 
and made a future “T. F. Oakes” case 
absolutely impossible. 

For years the Seamen’s Union has 
been trying to secure amendments to the 
maritime code of 1898, but without suc- 
cess. A bill has passed the House and 
failed in the Senate, or has passed the 
Senate and failed in the House. It pro- 

vides among other things for the rating 
‘ of seamen and that a full quantum of 
able-bodied seamen shall be employed on 
each vessel. If such a law had been in 
force on the “Titanic” we should not 
have seen such difficulty in lowering the 
boats, nor a stoker in charge of one of 
them. 

Js 


(Realities and Mockeries 


In quick strokes of blackness the 
sinking “Titanic” made an imperishable 
picture of our civilization, its realities 
and its mockeries, 

Those who say that the entire public 
is blameworthy for the awful sacrifice to 
greed and folly are not wholly wrong. 
Producers and purveyors sell what the 
market calls for. This fact does not ex- 
culpate them for wantonly imperiling 
life, but it makes millions of consumers 
their accomplices. The “Titanic,” and 
the human community aboard her, were 
fairly representative of the preferences, 
the working philosophy and the values 
which sum up the collective life of our 
age. 

Monstrousness and impatience—the 
demons that we chiefly serve—were 
there. Wild extravagance, wanton 
waste and bizarre display also were 
there. Credulous trust in untested de- 


vices and a reckless gambling on nar- 
row chances were playing their familiar 
parts, 


That sober forecasting, which 
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provides against the unforeseen and un- 
expected, was absent. Luxury and self- 
indulgence were there, but the simple ap- 
pliances to save and safeguard human life 
were not at hand. 

The whole scale of moral values, too, 
was represented. The abject coward was 
there, and heroes were there, and among 
them women as brave as the bravest men 
that ever have lived and died. Gentlemen 
were there and brutes were there. Un- 
selfish souls were there, and the craven 
cad was there, the most despicable prod- 
uct of the ages of evolution. 

The indelible picture is complete. It 
will be handed down thru generaticns. 
Centuries from now men will look upon 
it and will know what our twentieth cen- 
tury civilization was like. 

Can we estimate the proportions in 
which realities and mockeries are com- 
mingled in the life that we are leading? 
Can we calculate the effect that this al- 
most unexampled tragedy may have in 
bringing mankind to a more sober real- 
ization of what is worth while and what 
is worthless? (Can we form any opinion 
upon the social forces that are working 
out the combination of factors, good and 
bad, in the composition of the common- 
weal? 

Few will deny that mankind in this 
present generation has so far cared 
supremely for two achievements that 
have fascinated us and distorted our 
judgment because of their mere novelty 
and crude impressiveness. Bigness and 


_ speed have crowded other objects of en- 


deavor out of the competition. To build 
the tallest skyscrapers—one of which will 
burn or fall some day with a destruction 
of life as frightful as that when the 
“Titanic” sank—to float the heaviest bat- 
tleships, to create gigantic locomotives, 
to run railroad trains and automobiles at 
breathless speed, to amass monstrous 
fortunes, to create trade combinations 
more powerful than ancient empires, to 
expand national and imperial domains to 
the breaking point—these things have 
fired imagination and stirred men to an 
insane fury of effort, destructive of 
health, sanity, integrity and life. 

The causes of our distorted vision and 
desire are not obscure. Scientific knowl- 
edge of the physical universe, applied 
thru ingenious inventions, has increased 
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man’s power until the feeling of it has 
intoxicated him. The democratic social 
movement has swept. millions of com- 
monplace folk from their old moorings 
in religion, nationality and industry, and 
mixed them up indescribably. They 
have not been prepared by education or 
discipline to value supremely worthy 
things ; but, thrown into the swirl of our 
material prosperity, they have felt the 
crass appeal of speed and size, of sense- 
impression and self-indulgence. 

Under these circumstances no amount 
of academic teaching, nor even of im- 
passioned appeal, could have turned the 
interest of the millions of unformed 
minds to the things that really count. 
Full proof of this judgment is the fact 
that a generation or a little more ago, 
before the materialistic development was 
in full swing, both- America and Europe 
were so largely under the influence of 
good teaching in these matters that opti- 
mists confidently expected an age of 
sanity and happiness. No writer in any 
generation ever presented the true scale 
of material and moral values more clear- 
ly to the ordinary understanding than 
Emerson did in America, than Carlyle 
did in England, than Fichte did in Ger- 
many. And writers in this class never 
were more respectfully listened to by the 
multitude. Today they are counted 
among the ancients. 

Nothing but calamity, perhaps noth- 
ing but calamity over and over repeated, 
can break the spell of the demons that 
we worship now. But calamity, sooner 
or later, will break it. For the worship 
will bring calamity repeated and repeat- 
ed, until we turn to other gods. The 
other gods are clearly enough revealed. 
He is indeed a dull clod who has caught 
no vision of them from the behavior of 
the men and women who quietly chose 
“the better part” when the “Titanic” 
went down. 

& 


The Presidential Canvass 


We do not see how any thoughtful 
Republican, desiring success for his 
party at the polls in November, can find 
in the present situation a ground for 
reasonable hope. For several weeks the 
country has been assured by the eminent 
Republican who was President for seven 
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years that President Taft, the party’s 
leading candidate for the nomination, 
has been and is the associate and tool of 
corrupt bosses; that he believes our 
Government should be controlled by an 
oligarchy; that he and his friends are 
seeking to procure his nomination by 
fraud. Mr. Roosevelt continually at- 
tacks and denounces not only his party’s 
President, but also the leading repre- 
sentatives of his party. Seeking the 
nomination for himself, if he should be 
consistent he would ask for a national 
platform, attacking and denouncing not 
only Mr. Taft, but also all the policies 
with which the latter has been identified, 
and substantially all the latter has done 
‘n the last three years. That, of course, 
would be a political absurdity. 

On the other hand, Mr. Taft and his 
agents are now exhausting the vocabu- 
lary of vituperation in their attempts to 
describe and characterize Mr. Roosevelt, 
who has been President and whom many 
Republicans desire to see holding the 
office again. He is, they say, the 
“supreme egoist,”” whom an “alliance of 
crooked business and crooked politics is 
trying to renominate and re-elect.” He 
is “the political chameleon,’ an “arch- 
demagog,” an “arch-traitor to the insti- 
tutions of his country and to the truth.” 
He is guilty of “corruption” and of 
“attempted if not actual bribery.” He is 
conducting a campaign in which ‘“‘no 
word or deed has been too mendacious 
or mean” for use if it could help in 
attaining the end in view. He is spend- 
ing great sums of money for the promo- 
tion of his candidacy, and the money is 
contributed, they assert, by millionaires 
connected with the Steel Trust and the 
Harvester Trust or interested in the re- 
tention of high duties on manufactures 
of wool. His “manifest purpose is to 
wreck the party which gave him his 
opportunity to rise.” All this we take 
from statements given to the public at 
Washington by the manager of Mr. 
Taft’s campaign. 

Is it surprising that the Democrats 
should be rejoicing, and that Mr. Bryan 
should say: 

“It does my soul good to see these two men 
at outs. When Republicans are divided, hon- 


est men get in. In past campaigns I have 
seen small slivers split from the sides of the 








Republican party, but I have never before 
seen it cleaved thru, root and branch, as it 
iS now. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s victories, last week, in 
Nebraska and Oregon, with the reported 
defection of Taft delegates in South 
Carolina, do not point to his nomination. 
The nomination of Mr. Taft may still be 
expected, and we cannot think that under 
any circumstances a majority of the Re- 
publican convention will vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt. But if either of these gentle- 
men should be nominated, after this bit- 
ter personal and political contest which is 
now in progress, could he overcome the 
opposition of a united Democratic party 
retaining the strength which it showed at 
the polls in 1910? This fight is eating 
out the Republican party’s heart. 

Independent voters should exert their 
influence to promote the nomination of 
the best of the Democratic candidates 
who have been named, arid for the adop- 
tion of a good platform for him to stand 
on. The leaders in the race are Messrs. 
Clark, Wilson, Harmon and Underwood. 
Governor Marshall, Governor Foss and 
others will also have delegates. At the 
present time it does not appear that any 
one of these will have even a majority on 
the first ballot, and a two-thirds vote will 
be required for a nomination in the Dem- 
ocratic convention. Probably the nomi- 
nee will be one of the first four we have 
mentioned. We believe all of them are 
honest and good men. Three have had 
much experience in the public service. 
But lack of such experience does not dis- 
qualify the fourth. 

Those who stand on the border line in 
politics and are not bound firmly to 
either party may well strive to cause the 
selection of the best possible candidate 
on the Democratic side. The condition 
to which the Republican party has been 
reduced by the assaults of Mr. Roose- 

velt, which, after a commendable delay, 
are now answered sharply and perhaps 
not always wisely by Mr. Taft, points 
to the election of a Democrat. We re- 
member saying a few weeks ago, when 
considering the weights which Mr. 
Roosevelt would be compelled to carry 
if he should be nominated: 

“Only by a great blunder of the Democrats 


could he be successful. But the nomination 
of Mr. Bryan is not expected.” 


We are not sure now, however, that 
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the Democratic party could not elect Mr. 
Bryan this year. 


We have said 
much in our 
leaders on the 
“Titanic’s” loss, but we must say more. 
In the Senate Mr. Rayner last Friday 
denounced Mr. Ismay, the head of the 
White Star Line, as a coward, whose 
word was not to be believed. We do 
not say that, but if any man has a temp- 
tation to lie it is he. He did certainly 
send wireless messages from the ‘‘Car- 
pathia” to the New York agent of the 
line that the members of the crew who 
survived be got out of this country as 
speedily as possible. Fortunately, a 
number of them have been detained for 
examination. There is an enormous 
temptation to the officers to stand by the 
company they serve in whatever may be 
required; but there is no reason why 
sailors should not tell the truth, The 
officers in British vessels have to serve 
an apprenticeship of four years without 
pay. Then they must pass an examina- 
tion in seamanship and navigation be- 
fore receiving a third mate certificate. 
After one or two more years, with pay 
at $25 to $30 a month, they must pass 
another examination for a second mate 
certificate. So they go up from grade 
to grade. In a passenger vessel the 
master must be rated as an extra master, 
and his chief officer must hold a master’s 
certificate. They are very anxious to keep 
their positions, because if they are black- 
listed in one line they are blacklisted in 
all, and have to go back to tramp serv- 
ice, if they can get it. It is strongly in 
their interest to defend the line in case 
of any investigation; but an able seaman 
discharged from one vessel can take an- 
other, and has no interest to conceal the 
truth. It is his interest solely to have 
vessels in good condition and well pro- 
visioned and cared for. 
& 

The passengers tell us 
The Lifeboats that not only were the 

lifeboats not manned with 
seamen, so that it was only by the luck 
of calm weather that they were not stove 
in against the sides of the vessel when 
launched, but they were not provided 
with a necessary outfit and provisions. 


Senator Rayner’s Attack 
on Mr. Ismay 




















A lifeboat should have the following 
furnishing: A mast and sail, a rudder 
and tiller; a full set of oars and two 
extra oars; two sets of rowlocks; two 
bailers set in beckets (ropes), so that 
they can slip out; two metallic cylinders 
to hold bread, and two breakers for 
water, and a flask of brandy; two axes, 
two boat-hooks, and a compass; a sea- 
anchor (drag), with line; two canvas 
oil-bags and a canister of train-oil; two 
inextinguishable lamps; a flare-up light ; 
and a safety compartment for matches. 
There should also be loops of beckets all 
around the boat for a man in the water 
to cling to, so that, with life belts, as 
many men could be supported as could 
get in the boat. There should also be 
two competent seamen in charge of each 
boat, to see to it that it is always in 
perfect condition, for if not used for 
years it may become leaky. There were 
no seamen to be found to man the 
“Titanic” boats when needed, and the 
men and women put on board could not 
know where to find these fittings, if on 
the boat, or how to use them. There 
was certainly great failure somewhere, 
and it is the business of the Senatorial 
committee to discover where. 

& 

Very interesting to 
THE INDEPENDENT iS 
the memorial to the 
late Professor Whitsitt, in The Review 
and Expositor, the quarterly of the 
Southern Baptists, written by Professor 
Pollard, for THe INDEPENDENT had a 
notable part in the exposition and de- 
fense of Professor Whitsitt’s struggle 
for historic liberty in that great denomi- 
nation, which resulted in his withdrawal 
from the presidency of the Louisville 
Theological Seminary, but nevertheless 
in the liberalization of the Southern 
Saptist Church. Professor Whitsitt was 
a very careful student of Baptist history. 
He was convinced by his investigations 
that English Baptists did not practise 
immersion before 1641. That seems a 
perfectly innocent conclusion to reach, 
but it would not seem innocent in the 
South, where the Baptists were as stiff 
for immersionist succession as are the 
Catholics for succession in ordination. 
In 1880 we asked Dr. Whitsitt. to write 
a number of articles on Baptist history, 


Southern Baptist 
History 
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to be used editorially, for it would hardly 
have been wise for him to give his name 
to them. They had their effect, but did 
not affect him until, fifteen years later, 
he wrote an article on Baptist history 
over his name in Johnson’s Encyclopedia, 
and then the storm burst, for he then 
acknowledged the authorship of THE 
INDEPENDENT editorials. We defended 
his positions and he had strong defense 
in the Southern Baptist Church; but 
meanwhile such associates of his as Drs. 
Broadus, Boyce and Manly had died, 
and, for the sake of peace, after three 
years he withdrew from the seminary. 
fo one who remembers the heat of that 
controversy it is a joy to recognize that 
the scholarly liberty he then fought for 
has been achieved, just as the Northern 
Laptists appear to live in an utterly dif- 
ferent atmosphere from what prevailed 
thirty or forty years ago, when Dr. 
Bright, in The Examiner, and Professor 
Wilkinson, in THE INDEPENDENT, were 
fighting the battle of close communion- 
ism. We who recall those conflicts, and 
remember how this journal then op- 
posed the dogmas of formalism, rec- 
ognize the clearer atmosphere which now 
prevails, when Baptists invite the Free 
Baptists into corporate fellowship and 
union with them. These are compara- 
tively “golden days fruitful of golden 
deeds.” ’ 
a 

The Italian 
G ov ernment 
declares that it 
has no intention to attack or force the 
Dardanelles, or to land troops, but that 


Italy’s “Demonstration” 


the late engagement was merely a 
“demonstration.” But what has_ it 
demonstrated? Apparently, that the 


European governments, even Russia, 
would protest against closing the pas- 
sage to Constantinople and the Black 
Sea, and, as a consequence of the official 
Italian declaration to the Powers that it 
intended to go no further, the Turkish 
Government has removed the mines that 
guarded the passage. It was a “‘demon- 
stration” by the fleet that it was doing 
something, that it was yet on the sea; 
and therefore a few shots at a little 
Turkish .vessel encountered near the 
Dardanelles and at one or two islands. 
Very likely it was desired to wake up 
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the European Powers to their desired 
effort to persuade Turkey to submit to 
the Italian terms. Yet it is not easy to 
see how Turkey can be coerced. She 
does not need to do anything in Tripoli; 
the tribes inland are doing all that is 
necessary, with, it would seem, 200,000 
of them facing the Italian position and 
keeping the enemy under the protection 
of the fleet. So far as we can see, the 
most that Italy could do would be to 
capture some of the small islands, while 
to enter the mainland would bring the 
Italian soldiers face to face with a supe- 
rior Turkish force ready to fight. The 
end is yet far from sight. 
& 

Whether the Japanese 
end Ch'nese are needed 
as horticulturists in 
California or not, this one thing is cer- 
tain, that our Oriental neighbors have a 
good deal to teach us about good garden- 
ing and good farming. If they were not 
such skilled tillers of the soil, getting 
maximum results everywhere, it would 
be impossible for China to sustain one- 
fourth of its present population. The 
Chinese farmer uses only liquid manure, 
if possible, and he allows not one ounce 
of Nature’s stuff to go to waste. Where 
the rainfall is deficient the densest popu- 
lation is found. In spite of a drought, 
during which only 2.44 inches of rain 
had fallen from Octaber until the last of 
May, wheat was reaped yielding from 
fifteen to twenty bushels per acre. A 
single farmer is reported as sustaining a 
family of twelve people on two and a 
half acres, beside keeping a cow, a don- 
key and two pigs; 192 people are re- 
ported as living in comfort on a forty- 
acre farm. In order not to waste an 
ounce of straw stubble or weeds, wh'ch 
in a dry climate will not decompose, 
everything is gathered and artificially 
fermented, the coarser material being 
made into bricks for fuel. Beside this, 
everything in the way of plant life in 
the villages is carefully preserved for 
the farms; it is even grown purposely 
along village streets and in village yards, 
to be made the fertilizer of the small 
farms around. How will this do for a 
lesson to the American farmer? We 
may not yet be pinched to the extent of 
the Chinese, but does it pay our farmers 


A Tesson from 
the East 
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to allow soil material ever to go to waste ? 
It might be well to think of this when 
tempted to burn a pile of autumn leaves. 
They should never be destroyed in this 
way, but should be incorporated with 
the soil, as Nature intended. Leaves are 
woven on the tree looms all summer, and 
then given to the earth for a winter 
blanket, ultimately to become soil itself. 
ad 
Just now, when 
we have the 
threat of the 
engineers’ strike on our railways, and 
when the British coal strike has just con- 
cluded, it is well to recall how strikes 
are prevented in some other countries. 
The countries that have set the example 
of compulsory arbitration are Australia 
and New Zealand, and in a minor de- 
gree Canada. The two first have almost 
entirely put an end to strikes, and in 
Canada they have been much lessened. 
In Australia two system have been em- 
ployed to bring peace between employers 
and laborers. One is that of industrial 
arbitration, which supersedes strikes and 
lockouts, by bringing disputes for deci- 
sion before state tribunals of arbitration, 
whose decisions are final. The other 
measure is that of the Wages Board sys- 
tem, which stamps out unfair wages 
and breaks up the sweating system. 
Wages have been settled in the courts 
in cases which have covered shipping, 
mining, boot manufacture, shearing and 
agricultural machinery. The Australian 
legislation does not directly recognize 
unions, as does that of New Zealand. 
Unions may be registered there, and 
then they are practically corporations. 
In case of dispute an official con- 
ciliator attempts to bring the parties 
into agreement. Should he fail, a board 
of conciliation is appointed, which has 
power to call witnesses and makes a 
recommendation which is usually accept- 
ed. If it be rejected a court of arbi- 
tration is appointed whose decision is 
final and must be obeyed, on penalty of 
substantial fines. In Canada there is a 
similar official conciliator, whose failure 
to bring the parties to terms is fol- 
lowed by reference to a _ conciliation 
board. Lockouts and strikes are forbid- 
den until the board has made its find- 
ings, but its recommendations have no 
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final binding force, as in Australia or 
New Zealand; but in go per cent. of the 
cases the decision is accepted. In Eng- 
land there is a surprising conversion to 
the Australian type of legislation, and 
we must begin to think of it in this 
country. It has worked well where 
tried. 
as 

We did not care to say it ourselves, 
but it is cabled from France that the 
Paris Temps, the most influential journal 
in the French language, ascribes the 
calmness, the spirit of self-sacrifice, on the 
part of the men and women on the “Ti- 
tanic” to the force of religion inthe Eng- 
lish-speaking people. We know of no 
other explanation why such scenes were 
absent as have occurred in other great dis- 
asters. This does not mean that all those 
who died bravely were consciously very 
religious, altho a multitude of them held 
their religion dear, but that the teachings 
of religon and the religious spirit per- 
vade a very large part of both the Eng- 
lish and American people. They have 
learned that it is not decent, not Chris- 
tian, not Jewish, to live a self-seeking 
life. The cowards, the poltroons—for 
such there weré—were not religious men. 
Religion teaches all the manly virtues, 
and supports them in the fear of God. 


& 





Of all occupations dangerous to life 
the most hazardous is that of life-savers 
in the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The annual mortality among them is at 
the rate of 80 per thousand. In the 
first year two sacrificed their lives out 
of a force of eighty, while seven others 
fell unconscious in the peisonous vapors 
of mines, but were rescued by their com- 
panions. And yet there is no difficulty 
in finding heroic men ready to undertake 
the duty. The number of deaths by fire 
in mines has been a disgrace to human- 
ity, but it is hoped that the better con- 
trol by Government will reduce this, 
while the method of rescue will save 
many lives. Before the service was 
established forty volunteer rescuers were 
killed two years ago at Hanna, Wyo., 
trying to save fourteen men. The two 
‘martyrs of the service the past year were 
Joseph Evans, of Wilkes Barre, Pa., and 
John Ferrall, of Ellsworth, Pa. 
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The question is raised in Parliament 
whether Rudyard Kipling is to be pros- 
ecuted for sedition because of his iate 
hysterical poem against the Irish Home 
Rule bill. We have as yet received but 
one verse of it: 

“What answer from the North? 
One law, one Lord, one throne. 
England may drive us forth; 
We shall not die alone.” 
What are the men of Ulster about to 
die for? The language certainly sug- 
gests sedition, a war of rebellion; sure- 
ly disobedience to the law of Parlia- 
ment. We withdraw no word of praise 
of Kipling’s genius, but such language 
as appears in that verse does not befit 
one who has been the champion of Eng- 
land’s power to rule the world. 
& 

The gentleman who writes for a num- 
ber of daily papers over the signature of 
the Marquise de Fontenoy, says lately in 
the New York Tribune: 

“It must be borne in mind that even tho 
Cardinals Farley, O’Connell and Gibbons are 
at heart patriotic Americans and members of 
an American hierarchy, yet they are as Car- 
dinals foreign princes of the blood [what 
blood, may we ask?] to whom the United 
States, as one of the great Powers of the 
world, is under an obligation to concede the 
same honors that they receive abroad, 
and at any official entertainments at Washing- 
ton the Cardinal will outrank not merely every 
Cabinet officer, the Speaker ot the House and 
the Vice-President, but also the foreign am- 
bassadors, coming immediately next to the 
Chief Magistrate himself.” 

Indeed, and holding only an ecclesias- 
tical honor and office? 
& 

England burns soft coal, and_ that 
makes the atmosphere smoky. If the 
plan proposed by Sir William Ramsay 
for burning the coal under ground suc- 
ceeds it may help to a clear atmosphere 
as well as to efficiency. He would there 
take off the gases, whether for lighting 
or for electric power, and save much 
of the work of mining. We suspect, 
however, this would put the manufac- 
turers more than ever under the power 
of the miners’ unions, for by stopping 
work they could instantly stop the busi- 
ness of the island. 

™& 

The passengers who were saved from 
the “Titanic” can, if we understand the 
law aright, get no compensation from 
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the White Star Company for their 
losses. Under an old theory the hazards 
of the sea are so great that merchants 
would not build vessels if they were re- 
quired ‘to reimburse. other losses after 
their own loss of the ship. Accordingly, 
owners have their choice either to pay 
damages or to allow passengers or con- 
signers of goods to get what they can 
from the wreck. In this case they will 
elect to pay nothing and refer them to 
the vessel two. miles under water. 
& 

It is well to speak of the bravery of 
those who gave themselves to death that 
others might live, and of the calmness of 
so many who quietly awaited the end; 
but we may as well avoid such an out- 
break as that of the Maryland Senator 
who made so bitter and hasty a charge of 
cowardice on Mr. Ismay. It is too early 
to do that. We do not know that he 
failed to do his full duty; and if he was 
less brave than some others, he may be 
pitied for the heavier burden of respon- 
sibility for the accident which he has 


to bear. 
x 


Our readers will observe the peculiar 
timeliness of the story “For the Want of 
a Becket” by our talented sailor corre- 
spondent, which we published last week. 
He is no “fake,” but a genuine able- 
bodied seaman of many years at sea, and 


whatever he writes is from his own 
experience in every ocean and many 
ports. He has kept his eyes open and 
his memory is prodigious as to the events 
of the sea. We hope that a few such 
men will be called by the Senatorial com- 
mittee in Washington to tell the seaman’s 


side of sea life. 
% 


General Edwards, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs, tells a Con- 
gressional committee that in the case of 
war we should be compelled immediate- 
ly to yield the Philippines to the enemy, 
and begin our defense at Hawaii. But 
why should we anticipate a war? It 
would seem that he has war with Japan 
only in mind, for no other nation would 
be likely to meet us there with any suc- 
cess; and a war with Japan is utterly 
unlikely, 

a 

If it was not an April joke that in 

Germany hereafter cats are to be taxed 
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to help build the navy, it ought to have 
been; but it is now declared that it was 
no joke at all, but really true. It seems 
absurd, but why not cats as well as 
dogs? Why not tax women’s pets as 
well as men’s? A further enlargement 
of the navy will require a tax on canary 
birds. 
# 

It would seem that Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in England, is not lagging be- 
hind in the new sciences, for it has re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 to found a pro- 
fessorship for the study of the laws of 
descent, to be called the Balfour Pro- 
fessorship of Genetics, after the name 
of ex-Prime Minister Balfour, a friend 
of the anonymous giver. 

& 
Only three or four days had passed 


_ before we received a large number of 


poems on the great tragedy. Every one 
of our staff of editors wanted to write 
one, but restrained the impulse. Who 
would not, if he could, write a “Lycidas” 
like that of Milton on the loss of a vessel 
at sea, and a dear friend forced to “visit 
the bottom of the monstrous sea.” 
s 

Much has been made of the decrease 
of 24,538 in the total number of commu- 
nicants of the Baptists, Methodists and 
Congregationalists of Wales in the last 
four years. That is true,. but even so, 
the present number is 58,244 larger than 
it was before the great revival. The de- 
crease of the last year was very small. 

& 

In California, where on May 14 the 
voters will make nominations in Guber- 
natorial primaries, there will be 1,200,- 
000 registered voters, and half of them 
women. In that State the preferences 
of women will have to be considered 
hereafter. 

r) 

It was to attend the religious meetings 
in New York this week that William T. 
Stead sailed on the “Titanic” and lost 
his life. It is a sad opening for the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. 

& 

The name of Mrs. Isidor Straus will 
long go down to memory as a Hebrew ° 
saint and martyr, worthy to be added to 
those of Maccabean fame. . Not even 
death could part her from her husband. 
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An Insidious Moral Hazard 

INSURANCE companies which make a 
specialty of providing benefits to indus- 
trial workers against d‘sabilities due to 
sickness or accidental injuries have an 
element of hazard to contend with that 
is not at all apparent to the ordinary 
observer. If the underwriters in this 
branch had nothing to provide for but 
the physical factors involved in such an 
undertaking, their task would-be im- 
measurably simplified. But the plain 
fact is that the business has developed a 
distinct moral hazard that can neither be 
eradicated nor eluded. 

The existence of this factor is fully 
recognized in the business of fire insur- 
ance, and, altho, the single losses under 
it in the latter business, where they oc- 
cur, are for a larger average sum, it is 
not as difficult to shun as in industrial 
accident insurance. It is readily within 
the means of a fire insurance company, 
thru its inspectors and traveling special 
agents, to discover the existence of over- 
imsurance among its patrons, to diagnose 
impending commercial failures that 
might be tempered by a fortunate fire, 
or to “spot” an incipient incendiary who, 
honest and reputable up to the verge of 
bankruptcy. is determined to avoid dis- 
aster by selling out to his underwriters. 
3ut it is absolutely impossible for the 
industrial accident expert to select from 
the thousands of persons he insures for 
a small amount each against accidental 
death and a few dollars per week partial 
disability those who for a small injury 
or a slight illness will dishonestly pro- 
long the period of their alleged invalid- 
ity. 

Malingering is a noxious and grow- 
ing evil in all the most advanced manu- 
facturing countries. It has grown to 


gigantic proportions in Germany under 
the paternalistic system of compulsory 
compensation practised there, and, ac- 
cording to a German professor, it has 
developed a malady known among phy- 
sicians as 


“pension hysteria.” 


The 








Review of London notes its appearance 
in Britain, that journal observing that 

“Men otherwise honest and straightforward 
appear to have no scruples about seeking to 
get compensation from insurance companies 
by exaggeration of their ailments—in other 
words, scheming to get something for noth- 
ing. 

Sir John Collie, M.D., insists that 
they can invent symptoms and _ boldly 
endeavor to hoodwink the medical exam- 
iner. An English county court judge is 
reported in the same journal as saying 
that he cannot conceive why men, being 
injured in an accident, and seeking for 
some award under the Compensation 
Act, do not try some form of light em- 
ployment instead of sinking, as so many 
do, into utter inaction—‘except, of 
course, action at law.” 

This evil is growing in the United 
States and, reasoning from the German 
and English experience, we can expect 
to see it augment rapidly with the multi- 
plication of workmen’s compensation 
laws in the several States. As a matter 
of course, the ultimate result of the 
practice is unwarrantably to increase the 
cost of the benefit to honest beneficiaries. 


& 


At this early date it is impossible even 
to approximate the insurance losses due 
to the foundering of the “Titanic.” 
Three classes of companies are involved 
—marine, life and accident. It is under- 
stood that every marine insurance facil- 
ity in the world was exhausted in an 
effort to cover the risk, and even then 
the margin of value uncovered was ex- 
tremely large. In round figures, it is 
estimated that there is $5,000,000 of 
marine insurance, Lloyds of London be- 
ing the heaviest loser. On the first and 
second class passengers there was un- 
doubtedly a large aggregate of life and 
accident insurance. As .the accident 
companies pay double indemnities for 
travel accidents, their losses will be not 
inconsiderable. However, none of the 
insurance companies interested will be 
seriously affected by the disaster. 
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The Company That Owned the 
“Titanic” 

Stock market prices (those of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Company 
excepted) were not affected perceptibly 
last week by the loss of the “Titanic.” 
The net changes, for a majority of the 
active railroad issues, were slight, but 
New York Central showed a gain of 4%. 
Mercantile Marine common shares lost 
134, closing at $4%; the preferred de- 
clined to $1934, showing a loss of 334; 
and the company’s 4% per cent. bonds, 
which had been quoted at about $69 be- 
fore the disaster, fell to $6334. It will 
be remembered that the company was 
formed in 1902 by a consolidation of the 
American, White Star, Red Star, At- 
lantic Transport and Dominion Lines. 
It also controlled the Leyland and Na- 
tional Lines by ownership of stock, and 
at last reports had more than 125 steam- 
ships. It has issued $49,931,000 of 
common stock, $51,730,000 of cumula- 
tive 6 per cent. preferred stock and $78,- 
534,000 of 4% per cent. bonds. No 
dividends have been paid, even upon the 
preferred, with respect to which the ac- 
cumulated dividends unpaid amount now 
to 57 per cent. Since 1907 the quoted 
prices have ranged between 3% and 9 
for the common, between 10 and 27% 
for the preferred, and from 53 to 8254 
for the bonds, In at least one year the 
company failed to earn its fixt charges 
by nearly $3,000,000. At the end of 
1910 its insurance fund was only $530,- 
ooo. It is said that between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000 of the “Titanic” loss will 
fall upon the corporation. Control is ex- 
ercised by the following five voting 
trustees: J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles 
Steele, J. Bruce Ismay, P. A. B. Wid- 
ener, W. J. Pirrie. Among the directors 
are C. A. Griscom, John F, Archbold, E. 
J. Berwind and George W. Perkins. 
The president and chairman of the 
finance committee is J. Bruce Ismay, 
whose father was the senior member of 
the firm which owned a controlling in- 
terest in the White Star Line. Mr. 
Widener lost a son and a grandson when 


the “Titanic” went down. Heavy pay- 
ments in cash for several of the proper- 
ties that were consolidated, and notably 
for the White Star Line, account in part 
for the large capitalization and burden- 
some fixt charges. 

While the Mercantile Marine issues 
were declining, the stock of another 
company, to whose property and business 
the disaster directed public attention, was 
rising by extraordinary additions. This 
advance, however, took place in the out- 
side market or “curb,” and not on the 
Stock Exchange. The shares of the 
American Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company, which were selling at $2 in 
August last, rose from $170 to $250 on 
the 18th and to $350 on the 19th. While 
the advance was due mainly to wild spec- 
ulation, the value of the stock has been 
increased by the absorption of a rival 
corporation, a new contract with the 
British Government and an agreement 
with wire telegraph companies, The 
capital was increased last week from $1,- 
662,500 to $10,000,000. 


& 


....lThe world’s international trade 
has doubled in value in the last fifteen 
years, rising from $16,523,000,000 in 
1896 to $35,500,000,000 in IQIT. 


....Nearly 3,000,000 persons have de- 
posit accounts in the savings banks of the 
State of New York, and the amount due 
to them on January I was $1,619,115,- 
648, the gain for the year having been 
$76,181,954. 


....The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company is making at Calgary a system 
of car shops occupying 120 acres, and 
will construct in a suburb of Winnipeg 
a railway yard 2% miles long and half 
a mile wide, said to be the largest in the 
world. 


....John H. Schooling, a well-known 
English statistician, estimates that the 
losses caused by the coal strike in Great 
Britain have been in the neighborhood of 
$250,000,000, including direct losses in 
wages, to the miners and other workers, 
of $80,000,000, 
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Follow the Presidential Campaign 








The struggle for the Republican and Democratic 
nominations in the coming Presidential campaign will 
be an unusually interesting one. The events preceding 
the conventions, the conventions themselves and the 
election campaign will be closely followed by the read-. 
ing public. 


Local newspapers are often confusing, and give the 
news in too great detail. For the busy person who is 
anxious to keep himself accurately informed of the 
progress of events, a good weekly magazine is indispens- 
able. . 


The first seven pages of THE INDEPENDENT are de- 
voted to a concise and impartial summary of the week’s 
news. This will give the actual campaign history. In 
addition there will be editorials by able writers, interpret- 
ing the events, and contributed articles on matters of 
special importance. 


To ry THE INDEPENDENT for the particular 
purpose of following the Presidential campaign, we will 
enter your subscription, beginning with the current issue, 
until election day, on Tuesday, November 5, 1912, 
for one dollar. e will also include the first issue after 
the election results are announced, so that you will have 
a complete history of the campaign. Use the attached 
blank. For foreign subscriptions 87 cents, and for Ca- 
nadian subscriptions 50 cents should be added. 








THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send THz Inperenpenr beginning with the current issue to Nov. 
5, 1912, to include also the issue after election day. 
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Architect 


ME COME 


If you are going to build a home, church, library, school, 
office building or public building of any kind, or especially 
if you want to lay out a model town-site, private estate or 
residential tract, or contemplate a city-beautiful campaign, 
let me come and see you at my expense On one of my 
quarterly coast-to-coast trips and get your exact requirements. 


=) 





HERBERT C. 





AN INTERESTING OCCASION 

An occasion of interest in fire insurance circles was 
the recent meeting in this city of the field men of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Company, of which Edgar J. 
Haynes ‘is president. So far as we can learn no similar 
event has occurred in the history of the company, which 
last November celebrated its one hundredth birth ay. ‘The 
meeting, which was a most enthusiastic and inspiriting 
one, was brought to a close by a dinner given by the 
directors at the Hotel Belmont in this city. Among those 
present, in addition to the officers and aly of the 
company, were A. H. Harris, of Richmond, recently 
appointed Southern manager; Col. J. E. B neem of 
Philadelphia, the oldest agent in point of service, having 


represented the Newark Fire for over thirty- five years; 
W. B. Ogden. of New York, another old servant of the 
company; G. F. Sommer, local agent at Newark, and _ the 


following general and special agents from the field: Rob- 
ert R. Clark, Boston, Mass.; J. U. Dixon, Albany, N. Y. 

Cc. E. Titsworth, Harrisburg, Pa.; Frank T. McBride, 
Home Office; Carroll L. De Witt, Chicago; J. H. Mac- 
farlane, Detroit; Charles G. Beadell, Minneapolis; A. S. 
lacohs, St. Louis. The only gentleman present not in 
the fire insurance business was Mr. J. V. Barry, now an 
official of the Metropolitan Life, who was formerly In 
surance Commissioner of the State of Michigan, and is 
well known to all insurance men. The after-dinner 
speakers included President Haynes, who greeted those 
present on behalf of the directors; Judge Skinner, coun- 
sel for the company; Col. Hyneman; Vice-President 
Reeve; and Messrs. Harris, Barry and De Witt. 


A DAINTY FABRIC 


A dainty booklet, showing on the front cover a view of 
the picturesque Shrewsbury on its winding way to the sea, 
forms a most appropriate vehicle for the presentation of 
the merits of Naiad Dress Shields and kindred goods 
made by the C. E. Conover Company at its factory in 
Red Bank, N. J. It is a particularly happy conceit which 
gives to this necessary adjunct of the well groomed 
woman’s wardrobe the name of those beautiful nymphs 
who are supposed to preside over the moisture and 
springs of the forest. To those who are unfamiliar with 
the Naiad Dress Shield it may not be amiss to say that 
they are made from an entirely new material which is 





derived from a tropical eines, possessing catsuit ‘te 
tures never before obtained for waterproofing purposes. 
Chief among the good points of this material is the fact 
that it does not deteriorate with age, but is as good the 
day it is bought as the day it is made. Furthermore, 
it is absolutely odorless and perfectly hygi-nic and will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. To sterilize it re- 
quires only the immersion in boiling water for a few 
seconds. It then can be readily pressed with a hot iron 
and is as good as new. The transparency and. lightness 
of the fabric makes it especially desirable to the dainty 
dresser, and as every pair of Naiad Dress Shields is 
guaranteed the purchaser need have no fear of dissatis- 
faction. Naiad waterproof sheeting and garments for 
infants’ wear are made from the same material and are 
equally useful in their respective spheres. 


THE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


Efficiency is the order of the day. Those who are fa- 
miliar only with the old method of securing cream from 
milk by setting the milk aside in pans and waiting for 
the cream to “raise” wil! be astonished at the revolution 
that has taken place in the procurement of cream from 
milk thru the efficient agency of the De Laval Cream Sep 
arator. By means of the centrifugal force which is basic 
with this separator, bacterial germs and dirt are easily 
removed. Cream of anv desired thickness is obtainable 
at pleasure and as smooth as velvet immediately after the 
milking process. We have had personal experience with 
the De Laval Cream Separator and know its superiority 
over old methods as well as its reliability in practical use. 
Many thousands of De Laval machines have been in con. 
tinuous use for from fifteen to twenty years, which is 
indicative of the lasting qualities of these separators. 
One enthusiast writes regarding the De Laval Separator 
that she has used, as follows: “I think it is the best 
separator made and it has given perfect satisfaction ever 
since we bought it. It’s just grand.” The modern pro- 
gressive farmer would about as soon expect to do farm- 
ing without a plow as the dairyman would now exnect to 
do business without a De Laval Cream Separator. A cata 
log will be sent free to any reader of THe INDEPENDENT 
who will send his address to the De Laval Separator Com 
pany, 165 Broadway, New York, and if desired a free 
ten-day trial of the machine can be arranged for. 
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AND SEE YOU 


My offices at St. Louis or San Francisco take care of such 
work as I cannot personally handle. 
office, Russ Building, I publish a 1000-page $1.00 book of 
designs, ‘‘ Artistic Homes,’”’ which may interest you. Also 


a 7x11 dollar book of actual 


Bungalows and Homes, also a 50c book of Churches. 





Pa pe eee eme: ree emer ee 










At the San Francisco 


photographs of California 











CHIVERS icine: New Yor 








SARGENT HARDWARE 


Michael Angelo once said to a friend who spoke of 
certain alterations in a statue as trifles, “It may be so, 
but recollect that trifles make perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle.” This is equally true of building a character 
or a house. The door knobs, door knockers, locks, key 
plates and other small trimmings that enter into the con- 
struction of a house are insignificant in themselves, but 
the presence or absence of the appropriate hardware trim 
makes or mars the finished building. Especially is this 
true of the Colonial houses now so popular. Sargent & 
Co., of 147 Leonard street, have issued a very attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing some of the pieces of 
hardware now so much used in houses of this type of 
architecture. Several pages of the booklet are devoted to 
a description of the various styles of glass door knobs, 
many of them reproduced from those of former days. 
Brass and bronze door knobs, door handles and door 
knockers are also given a prominent place. The articles 
enumerated are fully described and illustrated by means 
of half-tone plates. This Colonial Book, as it is called, 
cannot but appeal strongly to homebuilders and Sargent 
& Co. will gladly send a copy to any of our readers upon 
request. 





The following dividends are announced: 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. Co., Common, 
$1.50 per share, payable June 1. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., semi-annual, 4 per 
cent., payable May 15. 

United States Express Co., semi-annual, $3.00 
per share, payable May 15. 





NEW YORK JUBILEE | 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


You and your friends are cordially invited to attend a 
meeting to be held on Monday afternoon, April 2oth, 
in the 
COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH 

FIFTH AVENUE AND 48TH STREET, 
AT HALF-PAST TWO O'CLOCK, 

Addresses will be made by Mrs. H. W. Peabody, Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, Rev. John E. Williams and 
Miss Housinger. 

The meeting will be followed by a reception to our 
Missionaries in the Church Parlor. : 

An offering will be taken in behalf of the Chinese 
famine sufferers. 

All who cannot attend the meeting are earnestly re- 
quested to pray for its success and to show their inter- 
est by sending an offering to the Treasurer, Miss F. E. 
. Fellows, 1312 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


* 








ok TANKS oF CEMENT 


HOLLOW BLOCK FROST PROOF 
STEEL REINFORCED 


BUILT ON CEMENT SILO C 
YOUR own FARM KALAMAZOO MIC} 
SANATARIUMS 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 
A History of vour case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to f spas 
no longer necessary. Ample evidence to sustain this con- 
tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager. 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 
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There’s no greater luxury possible than 
what suits you best. Velvet is that for 
the smoker—every time. And all because 
of the two years’ aging given to the good 


Burley leaf—only middle leaf at that. 


Fill a pipe with Velvet tonight. You'll 
forget tobacco and taste happiness. 





Spaulding & Merrick 





Stock owned by 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


106137. at a 8) 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Full 2-ounce 
tins 10c. 
One-ounce 
bags 5c. 





WLS 


19141 
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United States Life Insurance Co, 


8 THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 








An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there are 
few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute safety is 
the first requisite and adequate and uniform return 
equally important, and these seem incompatible. Aside 
from government bonds, the return under which is small, 
there is nothing more sure and certain than an annuity 
with the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, by which the income guaranteed for a certain 
lifetime is iarger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for savings, 
or invested in securities giving reasonable safety. Thus 
a payment of $5000 by a man aged 67 would provide 
an annual income of $578.70 absolutely beyond ques- 
tion or doubt. The Annuity Department, METROPOL- 
ITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New York, will 
give advice as to the return at any age, male or female. 
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real estate mortgages. ent 
safety, stability, income and convertibility. 


mortgages, 


Issued in denominations of $100, $500, 


Capital Stock $3,950,000 





An Investment Proved and Approved 


Human experience, caution and prudence have proved and approved for forty centuries 
They represent an investment that could not be better. 


They possess 


The 6% Mortgage Bonds of The New York Real Estate Security Company are real estate 
They are offered at par (100) and interest and are safe as human experience and 
prudence can make them. The security is selected, improved, incomre-producing real estate, 
well located on Manhattan Island, in New York City, mortgaged to a prominent trust com- 
pany of New York City as trustee for the bondholders, and covering the entire assets of the 
Company, including its future investments Ps mortgages and property. 
1,000. 
Interest paid semi-annually, January and July. | 
Send your order for bonds today—Interest begins on date of purchase. 


Bonds tax exempt in New York State. 


Write for Circular 49. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY CO. 


42 Broadway, New York City 





REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 

. Investment on the Market To-day - & 

During the Past 30 Years no Client 
has Lost a Dollar. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 











DIVIDENDS 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 


New York, April 2, 1912. 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being 

dividend No. 28) on the COMMON STOCK of this Company 

of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS ($1.50) per share, 

payable June 1, 1912, out of surplus net income, to holders 

of the said COMMON Steck registered on the books of the 

Company at the close of business on April 30, 1912. Divi- 

dend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON Stocx 
who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 

Cc. K. COOPER, 

5 Nassau Street, New 


Assistant Treasurer. 
York City. 





THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, 
Chureh and Worth Streets. 


New York, April 17th, 1912. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter (14) per 

cent. on the First Preferred and one and one-half (1%) 

per cent. en the Second Preferred stock of this company 

will be paid May Ist, 1912, to holders of the Preferred 

stocks of record at the close of business Monday, April 
22d, 1912. 

D. N. 


FORCE, Treasurer. 





THOMPSON-STARRETT COMPANY, 
51 Wall Street, New York City. 


The Board of Directors of this Company has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on its Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable May 15th, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 10th, 1912. 
_Checks will be mailed by the Title Guarantee 
Company, 176 Broadway, New York City. 


CHARLES B. 


& Trust 


POND, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO. 
New York, 
157th Dividend. 
A Semi-annual Dividend of Three Dollars per share has 
been declared payable May 15th, 1912. Transfer Books 
will be closed May 1st to 15th, 1912, both days included. 


. C. D. MARTIN, Treasurer. 


April 13, 1912. 


| 








REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for infermation to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 





Mortgages 
6% and 7% 
Net 


FIRST 
LIEN 


BECAUSE 
These Mortgages 
are placed only egos: income bearing 
roperty, inspected by one of our stock-~ 
b Dalen and advance limited to 50% of actual 
value of choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 
and YOUR INTEREST sw PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
White for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE (0. 


R. B. BISHOP 
Vice-Pres. 


Safe Security 
Attractive Rate 


“00.2 » e Fort Worth, 
Efficient Service 


Texas 











INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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When you seat yourself at the fountain, 
one name inevitably comes to your mind, 





























The one best beverage to cool and refresh 
you. Remember Coca-Cola is not only pure 
and wholesome but 


Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine as made by 
THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga. * 


Our new booklet, telling of 
Free Coca-Cola vindication at 
Chattanooga, for the asking. 








Whenever you see an Arrow 
think of Coca-Cola. 































































































